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ASAMA- YAMA. 


One evening late in August I was asked to 
join a party of Germans who intended to go up 
Asama-yama by night. It is the largest active 
voleano in Japan, although not destructive since 
more than a century ago. A good many people 
had advised me to wait for the next full moon; 
but the first touch of autumn was in the air, and 
as I looked at the sky I decided that starlight | 
was as romantic and more mysterious than 
moonlight. So I ordered a pony and a guide to | 
be ready at nine o’clock, and I had some hard- | 
boiled eggs, sandwiches and tea put up for 
breakfast on the mountain. 

A few minutes before nine I walked to the 
next street,—this was in the village of Kamizawa, | 
—where I found the owner of the ponies, easily | 
recognized by his blue coat with a red horse | 
painted on it. This old man talked fluently and | 
enthusiastically to me, but I could not under- | 
stand a word. He is wise enough not to ride | 
his own ponies, but gets his pleasure and exercise 
by much wagging of his tongue. 

At last our party were all mounted, and we 
started down the rough street. It was a pictur- 
esque sight as the ponies walked in single file 
through the plain and across log bridges over 
rushing brooks. Each pony followed a colored- 
paper lantern carried by a coolie in a great white 
toadstool-shaped hat. 

As I do not converse freely in German, I | 
found the talk of my associates less interesting | 
than the view of the stars and the watch for new | 
ones as we ascended the 
mountain paths. At first the 


‘and leave the islanders unpaid, he can be 
arrested and imprisoned until he comes to a | track. 


| highway or turnpike tolls. Roads are main-| 


| tax upon every wheel and shod hoof, and a levy 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“‘tenour or meaning of the statute should forfeit 
and lose treble of the moneys, wares, merchandise, 
or other things so lent, bargained, sold, or 
exchanged.” It was a most comprehensive and | 
effective piece of seventeenth century Manx 
legislation, and has proved so useful that it is 
still in force. 

Chambers’s Journal gives another proof of 
the astuteness of the Manx lawmakers. It is 
contrary to Manx law for a man to leave Manx- 
land without paying his debts. Should one who 
is not a native attempt to return to the mainland | 





satisfactory arrangement with his creditors. It 
is not an infrequent occurrence for runaways to 
attempt an evasion of the law, and even to get 
on board the steamer that is to carry them out of 
reach of their creditors ; but there they are pounced 
upon at the last moment, and under the curious 
gaze of hundreds of eyes, are taken back whence 
they came. 

This toy kingdom is unique in its methods of 
taxation. The Manxman is troubled with no 
income tax, no succession duties chargeable 
against the estates of deceased persons, no 





tained by a revenue from two sources—a small 


upon every male inhabitant, who must give a 
day’s work on the road, or its equivalent in cash. 
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CHINESE CHARITY. 


The almost painful cleanliness in a Japanese 
house is a never-ending subject of comment by | 
foreigners, and the heartiness with which the | 
maids of all work rub and scrub and deluge with 
water every available bit of woodwork is a real 
revelation of the innate cleanliness of the “‘little 
brown man” and all his belongings. The result 
of all this persistent cleaning, writes Commander | 
Webster, U.S. N.,in the National Geographic 
Magazine, is that throughout the empire not an 
evil smell or a filthy spot can be found. 

With the Chinaman all this is almost completely | 

reversed. A Chinese house is 
. built in the most substantial 








Pleiades were just visible, then 
the Hyades appeared on the 
horizon, then Orion, and at 
last Sirius. 

At half past one we saw 
lanterns ahead of us on the 
ridges, and our guides began 
to shout to the guides of 
another party that had pre 
ceded us. Here we left our 
horses with one of the grooms, 
and made the rest of the ascent 
on foot. By this time we were 
cold enough to be glad to walk. 

The morning star appeared. 
We should not have been 
willing to change its brightness 
for that of the full moon. The 
air was cold and clear, but 
below us in the valley lay 
white clouds which looked like glaciers or frozen 
waves. Here and there dark mountain - tops | 
appeared like islands in this snowy sea. 

The wind grew stronger. Our lanterns went 
out. We found we did not need them, for almost | 
imperceptibly, as we watched the colors in the | 
sky, daylight was coming. Suddenly there was 
a bright orange spot in the sea, then this spot 
seemed to grow back to the horizon. It became 
ever brighter and more yellow, till in three or 
four minutes the sun shone full on the scene. 

We went up to the crater of the volcano, which | 
is three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
more dreadful than anything I have seen of | 
inanimate nature. The sides drop almost per- | 
pendicularly for hundreds of feet, and in several 
places small clouds of steam were issuing from | 
the edges of the rock bounding the great caldron. | 
Where we walked there was only ashes. It was 
not pleasant to go near the edge, as there was. 
nothing firm to hold on to. 

As we stood gazing at this ghastly pit, the 
slight rustling sound we had been hearing 
increased, and with a low rumble an immense 
volume of smoke and steam began to whirl round | 
the opening. It was most dramatic as the sunlit | 
clouds rose higher and higher into the dark blue | 
sky. After three or four more puffs the crater | 
relapsed to its former quiet impressiveness ; but | 





A BIT OF THE CRATER. 


| out its corresponding charity among the. more 


| with cups, for the use: of those who have no 


manner, of stone or tiles. It 
is, in fact, according to a trite 
proverb, intended to last for- 
ever, and its condition, while 
neat, is not especially clean. 
The condition of the streets in 
a Chinese city literally staggers 
belief. The villainous smells 
rising from the nameless filth 
of a street in a populous city 
cannot be adequately described. 

The charitable organizations 
among the’ dwellers in the 
Celestial Empire are the 
wonder of the Western ob- 
server. The altruism born of 
countless centuries of civiliza- 
tion finds expression in charity 
as comprehensive in _ its 
methods as it is universal in its 
expression. In China there is scarcely a type of 
misery, of poverty, of sickness, of distress, with- 


fortunate classes. 

Not only are the distressed and sick assisted, 
but the coolie, the laborer on the bund, the bearer 
of burdens, is the object of care and charity, 
and close beside the streets crowded with porters, 
“pole coolies” and wheelbarrow carriers, huge 
earthenware jars of tea are set out, furnished 


season of rest save‘on the completion of the task 
in hafid. It isa pleasant: sight to see the smile 
with which a well-dressed Chinaman will hand | 
a cup of tea to his ragged, sweating brother, | 





| burdened almost to exhaustion and parched with | 


thirst. 

In these charities, as in all other things, the | 
Chinaman is practical, and fine-spun theories | 
give way to the actualities of every-day life. 

In the eyes of the Chinaman.the soldier is a 
man defiled by blood,:and in the social scale the 
fighter finds a place in popular estimation with | 
the butcher, the tanner, and the preparer of the | 
dead for ‘burial. It follows from this that the | 
dependence of the empire for its defense is now, | 
|and has been for many: centuries, the arts of | 
the diplomat. rather than the sana of a 
soldier. 








still I pondered on the power for damage that | 
was latent in that apparently bottomless cave. 
The lava beds of the volcano extend a long 
distance from near the top of the mountain, 
and destroyed seventeen hamlets in their flow. 
They are in the form of rocks of all shapes and 
sizes, making very rough climbing. Near the 
lava beds everything is covered with dust, which 
comes out with the steam from the crater. It 
falls like snow on the leaves of the trees near by. | 
H. L. 
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A FORTUNATE LITTLE ISLAND. 


An island where there are no usurers 1s the 
Isle of Man, off the west coast of England. As| 
far back as the year 1691 the Tynwald passed an | 
act forbidding the exaction of more than six per | 
cent. interest per annum on loans. The act, 
provided that any bond stipulating a higher rate 
of interest should be “‘utterly void,’’ and that 
any persons doing anything contrary to the 
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Ghe Best Selling Book in Boston. 


Uncle Terry, 


The Great New England Novel, 
By Charles Clark Munn. 




















“Mr. Munn’s characters are creations of reality 
who creep down into the heart of the reader and 
live there.” —New York Press. 

“When I was young I took hold o’ the big end o’ 
the log an * did the liftin’, but how I take hold o’ the 
little end an’ do the gruntin’. "—UNCLE TERRY. 


Finely Bound and Illustrated. 
Price $1.60. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


“CRESCO” 
A CORSET: 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 
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ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 
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Your 


Old Carpet 


will again render good service 
after you have sent it to us to be 


Made Over 
Into Rugs! 


YING away in the lumber 
room, that old carpet is 
useless. Send it to us, and we 
will transmogrify it and send 
back rugs that will brighten 
yourhome. Thrifty New Eng- 
land housewives appreciate our 
economic process. 
Write for further particulars. 
Lewis Batting Company, 
Walpole, Mass. 














CAM ERAS. Something new. Firs 


ly 
direct from factory at Be. 
| me al rice. we sane eve! ~~ omered 
Handy Camera Co., ., Boston. 


MY SITUATION: 


TH H.C. HA was obtained for me by Bur. | 
| de , College of teat Business and Shorthand.—Jen- 
ue M. Ayer, Roxbury, Mass. _ Write to BUR DETT | 

OLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. | 











Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one «f your dealer for trial. 


MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 


name-plate, ** Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no — 
Illustrated booklet free. Address Dept. 
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ques, done in Papier Mache, 
INDIAN CHIEF BUST, No. 862, re- 
ceived favorable notice 
at World’s Fair, is life- $ 
size, in Indian colors. 

wt. 8lbs. Exp. prepaid 
For other ——- of Indians, | 
Masks, Oriental Heads, an 
Ancient Armor, see our ads, in 
other mag: 
Ifyourdealer has none instock 
send us his name, state your 
wants and we will see that you 
aresupplied. Write for “Art- 
istic Decorations.” a booklet 
sent free--shows m 
pieces. Reference, First Nati- 
onal Bank, Milwaukee. | 


National Papier Mache Works, 412 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 8 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 
All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS, 

















Deliciousness. 


All the. goodness that 80 tons 
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HREE ships with princely cargoes lay in 
T the harbor of San Francisco waiting for 

the morning tide, and meanwhile, it 
being still early in the evening, Wan Chang, 
importer and gentleman, was celebrating the 
departure of his vessels and also keeping the 
harvest festival with the rest of Chinatown. 
All in a lacquer of red and black were the 
walls of the banquet hall, and the lights, 
glowing behind their colored glasses, could 
have been counted by the hundred, although 
all of them together made less glow than did 
the green eyes, the fiery nostrils and flaming 
breath of the papier-mdadché dragon which 
leered down upon the guests from the end of 
the hall. 

‘There is no victim prepared for you, my 
friend,”’ said Wan Chang, whimsically, address- 
ing himself to the dragon, and 
the guests, with much ap- 
plause at the gigantic toy, 
shook their heads and cried: 
“No victim for you, O 
dragon !”’ 

“T am to have the happi- 
ness of presenting my son to 
you,” the host announced. 
“He accompanied me on 
this my auspicious visit to 
America, and has been living 
at the house of his uncle. 
Although my son is still so 
young that I make a demand 
upon your courtesy by bring- 
ing him here to-night, yet I 
could not deny myself, know- 
ing how great an honor it 
will be to him.” 

All the guests bowed pro- 
foundly. They considered 
it quite right that the boy 
who was to succeed to the 
interests which made his father one of the 
leading men of Hongkong and of Chinatown, 
San Francisco, should meet with the friends 
and correspondents of his father. 

“He has been feasting in the cabin of the 
Flying Fish with some youths,” said Wan 
Chang, by way of apology for his son’s delay. 
As a matter of fact, he was not sorry that Wan 
Tsze-king was to enter the hall after the last 
guest had arrived. He wished him to make a 
sensation with his graceful, proudly carried 
body and frank, intelligent eyes. Wan Chang 
was pleased, too, to remember how fine was the 
embroidery on the blue silken trousers and the | 
purple jacket. Also, that morning he had 
given the boy a ruby, set in yellow gold, to | 
wear upon his finger. 

There were steps. Wan Chang went into 
the anteroom. “I, myself, will lead in my | 
son,” he thought. 

But it was only the tutor of Wan Tsze-king 
who met him, his eyes starting from his head | 
and his breath coming hard. 

Wan Chang caught the man roughly by the 
shoulder, 

“ My son ame 

“Oh, merciful! He is taken! Ten men—as 
we were entering the carriage at the wharf 
after the feast—Chinamen—they it was! He 
and I were alone. I cried out, and the sailors 
came, but they—they—the servants, the police, | 
all are searching. But likewise, I came to tell 
you.” 

He sank on his knees, hiding his face. Wan 
Chang felt the ice steal about his heart and he | 
hated the man at his feet. | 

“My grandfather would have slain this | 
varlet,” he thought, “but I—am I not of a 
different age?”? Aloud he said: 

“Drive to the headquarters of the police. 
Offer as large a reward as they advise. Have 
the goodness not to venture into my presence 
till my son is found.” The tutor fied, and 
Wan Chang, setting his face toward the 
banquet hall, walked in slowly, with much 
rustling of his embroidered robes. 

“My son,” he said, “is delayed. Will you do 
me the honor to seat yourselves at my poor 
table ?”? 

Of soups and fishes, of curries and meats, of 


“es 


DELAYED.’ 





MY SON,’ HE SAID, ‘1S 


| got leave to go to San Francisco to the Harvest 


| ranch, put the herders—they were the keepers 





pudding with pain-killer, mistaking it for 
vanilla, and how Sam Nelson’s coffee came out 
scrambled eggs as the result of too much 
“settling.”’ 

It was well along in the season, and the men 
were worn with the interminable monotony, and 
were well enough pleased at diversion, even 
though it came in the way of work. Still, 


** A CONGRATULATORY SLAP ON THE LAD’S SHOULDERS.”’ 


candied fruits and sugared flowers, of cakes | 
and compounds there were thirty courses; | 
but as Wan Chang tasted the savors of spices | 
and fruits, his eyes turned restlessly to the | 
dragon with the breath of fire. | 

“You insisted on your victim, my friend,” | 
he reflected, with miserable jocoseness. 

After the feast was over, the haggard man | 


drove wildly through the streets of Chinatown | 
|to the wharves, and with his servants and 


sailors, searched like one who has lost a jewel | 
which was all his wealth. He crept into| 
loathsome cellars, routed dim-eyed men out of 
their bunks in the opium-houses, stole from | 
one underground chamber to another, and | 
everywhere pressed aside swarms of curious | 
human creatures. Through it all he bore an 
impassive face, and the deep-sunken eyes might | 
have been of bronze, but when he was alone he 
cried: ““My son! My-son!” 

As for the ships with the princely cargoes, 
they sailed away with the tide, bound for the 
under side of the world. Wan Chang remained 
behind. For him there was no country. 
There was only his son—who was lost. 


Lee Hang, cook for the Esmeralda ranch, 


Festival. It was a long journey which he had 
to take—two days by wagon over the sun- 
blistered desert of southern California, two 
days across the mountains into the Western 
valleys, and a day and a night by steam. 
Meanwhile Louis Papin, manager of the 


of eight thousand long-haired merinos—at the 
task of cooking, and they made some famous: 
experiments. There was a story going after- 
ward of how Bud Hennessey seasoned a rice 





they were more than willing that Lee Hang | 
should return, and as the second week of his 
absence wore to a close they fell into the way | 
of watching the drab ribbon of a road with the 
eagerness of children awaiting the return of 
their mother. 
At last, one afternoon, as the sun bounded 
along the autumnal sky toward its place of 
rest,—and an uncommonly dust-blurred and 
burning place of rest it appeared to be,—the 
white top of the supply wagon hove in sight. 
“Lee Hang! Lee Hang!’’ shouted some one. 
The crew was at supper, eating raised biscuits 
streaked with saleratus, and rice which was 
underdone. A shout went up. The men— 
there were fifty of them—rushed out with 


| greetings which startled the. horses in their 


corral, 
The Chinaman sat halfdoubled upon the | 
front seat, grinning, as with one inert hand he | 


| guided the mules toward the adobe. He gave 


back no verbal answer. His grin sufficed for | 
everything. He slid rather than jumped from 
his seat, and flicked the dust of the desert from 
his white garments. Just then Papin appeared. 

“Well, Lee Hang,” asked he in his kindly 
fashion, ““what’s the news?” 

Lee Hang bowed profoundly, all the time 
watching the manager out of the tail of his eye. 

“Me blung boy,” he said, in his oily voice. 
‘*He helpee me. Me pay him. He my boy.” 

““A boy? Where is he?” 

The Chinaman went to the rear of the supply 
wagon and motioned, and a moment later a 
slender Mongolian youth stood among the 
herders. His height was almost as great as 
that of the manager, but it was easy to see that 
he was overgrown for his age. His forehead | 
was high and narrow, his nostrils and lips | 





“WAN TSZE-KING RAN 
AHEAD.” 


| sleep under the rays of that moon? 


quivered slightly, and his eyes looked as if he 
had been weeping heavily. 

“Have you come out here to help Lee 
Hang?” asked Papin by way of greeting. He 
held out his hand as he always did to a new 
workman, but the youth drew back, trembling. 

**He greenee,”’ explained Lee Hang. “He 
jus’ ober. He no spik Enklis.”’ 

“We shall have you two jabbering all day 
long, I suppose,”” Papin sighed. “You really 
ought not to have brought such a young fellow 
as that out here, Lee Hang. He’s sure to want 
to go back before the end of a week.” 

“He stay all light,” the Chinaman replied, 
laconically. 

After supper Lee Hang set his assistant to 
unloading the supply wagon. 
The youth went about his 
task awkwardly and with 
sullen anger. He perspired 
amazingly and as the result 
of exertions which seemed 
insignificant to the herders, 
who sat about, watching him. 

“He’s soft,” they com- 
mented. “But Lee Hang 
will break him in all right 
enough.’’ They laughed 
with grim humor. The truth 
was, that in spite of their 
eagerness to have the China- 
man return, they did not like 
Lee Hang. Their interest 
had its seat solely in their 
stomachs. 

Louis Papin, pacing up 
and down the compound 
before the cactus garden, 
had an observant eye, too. 

“The boy appears to have the sulks, but 
really, it’s no wonder. He’s city-raised, no 
doubt, and depressed at being among strangers 
ina cracking adobe in this world of dust. I 
must watch my coolie to see that he doesn’t 
overwork him.” 

That night the manager, being besieged with 
his oid enemy, sleeplessness, and wandering 
about his room, looked out of the window, and 
by the moonlight which turned the desert into 
a sea of silver, he saw the boy creep out of Lee 
Hang’s sleeping-tent. 

“What now?” wondered the manager. “Is 
the bird about to fly away?” It was nothing 
to him whether the boy went or. stayed, but 
Papin had a mind to give a friendly warning 
against venturing out unprovided with food. 
The youth listened cautiously, then moved out 
into the radiance of the night. He looked 
toward the west as if trying to measure those 
dusty miles ; then, flinging up his arms as if in 
silent despair, he sank upon the sand. 

“Shall I go out to him?” asked Papin of 
himself. “We have not a word between us 
which both can understand. Neither of us 
have knowledge of a letter which the other can 
read.”’ As he watched he saw the boy stretch 
himself at full length upon the sand, with his 
arms crossed and his face turned up to the sky. 

“It’s an odd thing,” mused the manager, 
“but I think I never before had a man about 
me who would not rather sleep than enjoy the 
night. Somehow, that fellow doesn’t look like 
a cook’s boy tome. I wonder if I ought to go 
out and warn him that he’s running a risk to 
But an 
Oriental ought to know that. Besides, this 
may be only a part of the plan to escape. Who 
am I that I should prevent the flight of a free 
man from the tent of Lee Hang? I’ll just go 
to bed.”’ 

The next morning at five o’clock the cook’s 
gong aroused the sleepers, and Louis Papin, 
for whom this gong was not a summons, turned 
on his bed and remembered the cook’s assistant. 

“T wonder if he’s made off,” he said to 
himself. After dressing, he looked about for 
the cook’s boy, more than half expecting not to 
see him. But there he was, serving the 
breakfasting men awkwardly. He glanced 
up, met Papin’s eye, and flushed deeply, 
returning the manager’s bow with embarrass- 
ment. 

“Lee Hang,” said the manager, “what is 
the name of your boy?” 

“He? Oh, he ain’t got much name. 
jus’ Sam. Nice name, Sam.”’ 

“T think I’d like Sam to wait on me.”’ 

Lee Hang made a deprecatory gesture. 

“Sam my boy, Mislee Papin. I mus’ hab 
Sam.”’ 

“Oh, very well, Lee Hang,” Papin said, and 
strolled out about the compound. He chanced 
to be near the well when the cook’s boy came 


, 


He 
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out for water, and surprised him with the tears 
raining down his face. Papin walked up and 
faced him, looking straight into his eyes. Then 
he laid his hand on his breast and said: “My 
name is Louis Papin. What is your name?” 
Eye and tone made the question unmistakable. 

“Wan T'sze-king,” the boy answered, sadly, 
and his supple hands, outspread before him, 
appeared to add: “At your service.” 


As Papin walked away musing, he saw the | 


slanting eyes of Lee Hang peering 
around the corner of the cook-house. 

‘Three hours later the manager, driv- 
ing back unexpectedly from the grazing- 
grounds, heard the voice of Lee Hang 
rasping through the lazy air in angry 
screechings. Enter- 
ing his office undis- 
covered, Papin looked 
through the curtain of 
the window which 
commanded the cook- 
house. The cook was 
venting his spleen 
upon his assistant, 
who stood listening 
contemptuously, and 
who, at some word which the cook spoke, tore off 
his work-apron and dashed it on the floor. Witha 
snarl, Lee Hang seized a short whip from the wall 
and advanced toward the boy, who, with an 
involuntary exclamation of horror, leaped aside 
and snatched a sharp, thin-bladed knife from the 
table. 

“] think Lee Hang is about to go to his 
fathers,” reflected Papin. “And I suppose I 
ought —” But he paused in his thought, for the 
youth had turned the knife upon himself, and 
would have used it desperately had not Lee Hang 
flung away his whip and groveled before the 
youth, imploring him not to use it. 

“That’s mighty curious!’”’ said Papin aloud. 
“Why should it be worth as much as that to Lee 
Hang to keep the boy alive?” 

The youth, with a gesture of impatience, tossed 
the knife harmlessly at the cringing Lee Hang, 
and going out, threw himself upon the ground in 
the shade of the adobe, and gave way to a boyish 
passion of tears. 

The next day Papin summoned the cook’s boy 
to his office for an experiment. When “Sam” 
entered the room, Papin rose, bowed and 
motioned the boy toa seat. The lad started and 
a flush came to his brow. He looked at Papin 
with an indefinable inquiry. 

Papin smiled as if to say: “I understand. We 
are of a class, you and I, although prevented by 
circumstances from communicating with each 
other freely.” 

Again he motioned to a seat. The youth made 
a graceful gesture of protest, and refused to be 
seated before the elder man had resumed his 
chair. Papin reflected that the world was made 
up of diverting trifles—even in the desert. By 
the quality of his deportment for that single 
moment, the cook’s boy had separated himself 
from the cook by a space as great as that 
separating the eagle from the chicken-hawk. 

Papin filled two glasses with cooled fruit juice 
and extended one to the lad, who ascepted it 
gracefully, and with hope springing to his soft 
eyes. 

After that Papin was not of a mind to leave 
the boy at the mercy of the cook ; and that night, 
when the quarters were darkened and the night- 
shift was on duty five miles distant, he prepared 
a number of telegraphic messages designed to 
cover all imaginable contingencies. 

“T’ll send these straight from the grazing- 
ground by Bud Hennessey in the morning,” said 
Papin, “and the oily beggar in the kitchen will 
be none the wiser.” 

He picked up his tattered Shakespeare—this 
was the ladder which enabled him to look over 
the wall of silence which surrounded him. There 
came a soft knock at the door. With a swift 
premonition of who was without, Papin darkened 
the light that the rays might tell no tales through 
the opened door. 

“Is it you, Wan Tsze-king?” There came an 


answering word. Papin made way for the lad | 


to slip in, turned up the light, 
and had the pleasure of behold- 
ing Wan Tsze-king in his true 
estate. The boy’s face glowed, 
the spring of youth had come 
back to his body. He ran to 
the table, drawing a roll from 
his blouse, and spread out a 
series of simple but striking 
pencil sketches. Papin gave one 
glance, gathered their purport, 
and indulged in a congratulatory 
slap on the lad’s shoulders. 

The blunt point of a soft pencil 
told in graphic lines the full tale 
of Wan Tsze-king’s journey to 
America, his pleasures and his 
adventures. The concluding 
touches portrayed the seene on 
the dark wharf when he had 
been taken from his tutor; the 
long stairs leading to the under- 


ground den where he had been hidden by his | 


captors; the journey in a small boat; the long 
drive through the country in the charge of three 










“‘ A SUDDEN INSPIRATION CAME TO HER.” 








“ANOTHER GAVE A CHAIR WITH- 
OUT ANY BOTTOM. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Hang was not the grinning cook, but a hard- 
featured man with a revolver laid across his 
knees, and sidelong glance fixed on his captive. 
“We are getting very sensational at the 
Esmeralda,’”’ thought Papin, and he drew mar- 
ginal sketches on the pictures representing coins 
falling from a full bag. Wan Tsze-king clapped 
his hands and nodded. He knew, clearly enough, 


| that he was being held for a ransom. 


Papin, who was facing the door by which Wan 
T'sze-king had entered, was wondering 
stupidly why it was that, there being 
no wind, the door should be slowly 
opening. Then, sharply, realization 
came to him. He put his hand at his 
hip pocket and leaped before his young 
guest. He had ex- 
pected to face Lee 
Hang. He faced 
him and two other 
men—strangers—of 
Lee Hang’s race. 

Papin chuckled a 
little in a way he 
always had when in 
danger. 

“Louis Papin,’ 
he grumbled to himself, “don’t you know any 
better than to be murdered by slant-eyed heathen 
like these?’’ Still laughing, he walked toward 
them. He would have given much for words by 
which to indicate to the boy that it was time to 
make good his escape, but he dared not take his 
eyes from the men who entered. 

“Lee Hang,” he said jestingly, “‘you haven’t 
introduced your friends.’’ 

Lee Hang was transformed. The grin was 
gone; the obsequiousness had vanished. The 
others Papin knew for the men of Wan Tsze- 


King’s sketches. ‘The cook seemed to be bunch-| _. A 


ing himself together like a cougar about to spring, 
and Papin was drawing his revolver, when in a 
breath the light was out and they were in perfect 
blackness. 


The revolver went off in Papin’s hand, and|< . 


then, fancying that his assailants would expect a 
retreat on his part, he made a rush past them 
and ran squarely into the grasp of a trained 
wrestler whose chief desire appeared to be to 
strangle him. 

Papin was not in the best of training, but he 
bent his energies to keeping his antagonist in 
action. 

“Tn that way I’ll avoid a knife-thrust from the 
others,”’ he thought. 

So the dull noise of their pushing and plunging 
filled all the place. Save for that there was 
silence, and Papin began to feel a cold anxiety 
about his ally. 

“Have they made off with the boy?” he 
wondered. 

The Chinaman had bent the manager’s head 
back till it almost touched his spine, and Papin 
was guessing how long a man was likely to live 
after his spine was broken, when, down through 
the length of the adobe there came a noise of 
rushing feet, and the sharp, barking cry of the 
Esmeraldas! A moment later there were lights, 
and the herders. Papin felt himself lifted in the 
air. His antagonist was throwing him—by way 
of a farewell. 

“When I fall itll be all over with one inconse- 
quent fool!’’ he reflected with lightning-quick 
self-pity. But he was mistaken. He was 
caught in stout arms—the arms of Bud Hennes- 
sey, who laid him down carefully and undid his 
shirt. As the purple blood stilled itself gradually 
in the swelling arteries, Papin heard wild cries 
from the darkness outside. He wanted to say 
that the Chinamen were not to be killed,—it was 
not always possible to tell what the Esmeraldas 
would do when they got a chance to break the 
monotony of their lives,—but no words came to 
his dry throat. 

Some one lifted his head and held water to his 
lips. It was Wan Tsze-king, pale, with tears in 
his eyes. Papin drank and felt better. He sat 
up. Wan Tszeking laid one boyish cheek 
against the manager’s hand, and then he softly 
kissed the hem of Papin’s old coat. The manager 
shook him off as one does a too affectionate 
kitten ; then, with quick remorse 
at his act, he took the boy in his 
arms. He realized that they had 
both escaped from great peril. 

The men made a fearful howl- 
ing outside, and the manager 
was starting to the door to see 
what they were doing. He 
hoped they were not tearing the 
creatures limb from limb, but he 
couldn’t be quite sure. But just 
then they came in, dragging two 
human bundles, which proved to 
be the two strangers, tied as safe 
as good cattlemen were eapable 
of tying them. 

“How did the brutes get 
here?”’ inquired Papin. 

“They rode. The horses are 
outside, sir—or one of them is. 
Lee Hang has just made off on 
the other one.” 

“Ts no one following?” 
“Twenty are following. They have lassos.’’ 
“Ah!” said Papin, as if dismissing the subject. 


Chinamen ; the railway journey under the same | “Well, to-morrow these fellows must be dumped 
charge; and last of all, the drive with Lee Hang | in the supply wagon and taken to town. Lee 


in the supply wagon. But in the picture Lee | 


| Hang shall drive them—and Bud Hennessey 


COMPANION. 


shall see that he drives straight. Or perhaps, 
Bud, you’d rather stay behind and cook the 
biscuit?” ‘The men guffawed. 

“‘Here’re the boys, sir! They’ve got him!” 

They had him sure enough—Lee Hang— 
weeping, cursing through chattering teeth! He 
tried to kneel to the manager, and he blurted out 
an explanation of his temptations, of how he was 
@ poor man and the son of a poor man, and 
these wicked ones had offered him a great reward 
for concealing the boy, till the boy’s father, who 
was rich beyond riches, should pay the half of his 
fortune for his son’s return. Such a reward had 
been offered, and they, the wicked ones, had 
driven by day and by night to secure the boy 
and take him with them to his father’s house. 
Then they had forced him, Lee Hang, who was 
most miserable, to attack his protector. For 
which he prayed that he might suffer the shame 
of them that forgot their father! 

“Pah!” said Papin. “Take him to the wash- 
room and get the blood off the rat.” He looked 
once more at the creature, trying to summon 
some pity or generosity. “I hate rats!’’ he said, 
| and turned to Wan Tsze-king. 

“This boy has wept long enough in captivity,”’ 
he said in his own voice again. “So he and I 
will ride beside the wagon to-morrow, and when 
the men there are given up to the authorities, we 
will go on to San Francisco. Kindly have some 
one put that sofa in my bedroom, will you? 
Wan Tsze-king and I will end the night as we 
began it—together.”” He put his arm about the 
lad’s shoulders to draw him from the room. 
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Lucinda Evans 
was hitching her 
white horse, Mack, 


“The lot is mine, 
and I intend to keep 
it if it costs me the 
farm todo it!’’ Dave 
was saying, with 
determination. 
“You'll find I can spend as much money on 
lawyers as you can!”” Townsend sneered. 

“T bought the land and paid for it.” 

* And I had a mortgage on the house.”’ 

“That mortgage is void.” 

“You will have to prove that in court.’’ 

“Get up!” said Dave, savagely, to his horses, 
and Townsend was left standing triumphant. 

“What an ugly expression on Dave’s face,” 
meditated Lucinda. “I’ve always thought 
Dave handsome, but to-day he looks capable of 
murder.”” 

She entered the dingy little store and waited 
till her turn came to be served. 
The ill-ventilated place was foul 
from the sickening smell of 
tobacco smoke and tobacco juice. 
Then the staring publicity was 
hateful. Lucinda particularly 
commiserated. a Bohemian 
woman who was nursing a baby 
in that bad air; another woman 
was shrinking in the semidark- 
ness of a corner, with a look of 
restless weariness in her eyes. 

Lucinda kept thinking of these 
women all the slow, dreary way 
home. 

“Tt’s a shame, Mack! It’s a 
shame!” she kept saying to her 
horse. “They get so lonely on 
the farm, and then go to town 
for a change, and have to wait 
in that place for their husbands; and there’s 
that nice little house standing empty, with those 
two men quarreling like children!” 

A sudden inspiration came to her. She stopped 
the horse. 

“Tf there were only some one to do it! Why 
can’t I? After all, it’s a woman’s work, and 
goodness knows I’m lonely and need interest !’’ 

Her black eyes shone and her cheeks flushed 
at the idea. 

“Emma Hendricks can help me,” she said. 
“T’ll drive back to Plainview now.” 

So Mack was turned three miles out of the 
way, and finally left to look over a fence at Dave 
Babbitt’s two plow horses, who were rubbing 
noses together. Meanwhile Lucinda talked, and 
Dave frequently shook his head. 

“So you think you can’t do it,” she said, after 
a while. 

“No, Miss Evans. I’d like to do it, but I’ve 
no authority. The house must stand vacant till 
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“As for you—you fellows, you’ve stuck to me 
in the old way. 1’ll remember—’”’ 

But at the first word of thanks—and t), 
manager’s voice had a quiver of emotion in 
which he could not keep down—the herd; 
bolted out of the door as if Louis Papin had thi 
plague. 

But upon consideration —if he had had t! 
plague, they would not have bolted! 

Two days by wagon over the sun-blister:.: 
desert; two days across the Western valleys a)! 
a day and a night by steam. When he reach! 
a house with three black balconies, Wan Tsz0- 
king ran ahead of Papin and pounded on t!\ 
door. A servant opened to him. Papin hear 
cries; he saw his friend surrounded. A doz) 
were chattering. Then down through the din). 
scented hall, came a man, stumbling along, }is 
arms outstretched toward the lad. Papin 
chuckled. He was glad he was not dead — |). 
had been glad of it for a whole fortnight. 

A week later, when Papin would have nv 
more feastings, no more exhibitions of wrestling 
and of jugglery, no more gifts of jade and ivory, 
of silk and crape, he said good-by to Wan Tsze- 
king in the porch under the black balcony. 

As he walked away, his heart was full. 

“Even an Oriental can have a son,”’ said he. 
“But I—I—” 

The streets of Chinatown, the fluttering bazaars, 
were swallowed up in a vision of the drab road 
to the Esmeralda ranch, down which he should 
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“MR. TOWNSEND MADE THEM A 
STRONG KITCHEN TABLE.” 


presently be urging his horse. 
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the question is settled in court. It may be a 
year, or two years.” 

“But I want the use of that house.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, Miss Evans, but —” 

“What if I take possession?” said Lucinda. 
“Will you have a right to put me out?” 

“No; but — 

“Will Mr. Townsend have a right to put me 
out?” 

*T should. guess not!” said Dave Babbitt, 
decidedly. 

“Well, then I’ll take possession,’”’ said Miss 
Lucinda, with spirit. “And I’ll keep the house 
in repair till the question is settled. Get up, 
Mack!” and away she drove. 

“A spirited woman,” said Dave Babbitt, look- 
ing after her. 

From this day Mack began a life of new activity. 
Every morning he was put into the shafts. There 
was not a house in the township that Miss 
Lucinda did not visit, and at every place she 
insisted on getting something for the new club- 
house. “I want every woman to give something, 
then she will feel she has a right there; and | 
want you to come whenever you can, and help 
Miss Hendricks with the carpet-rags. Miss 
Hendricks is always there, and though she can’t 
work much with that crippled hand, she will 
always show the rest what to do, and make you 
welcome and give you a good cup of tea.’ 
| And the donations Miss Lucinda received! 
And the trouble she was put to 
to make use of them!—for each 
woman would expect to see her 
contribution every time she came 
to the club-house. Carpet-rags 
and pieces for bedquilts, and 
picture-frames without any pic- 
tures, and pictures without any 
frames! One woman gave an 
old bureau, and another a chair 
without any bottom, but Dave 
Babbitt promised to mend it. 
Another gave a lamp, and 
another a wash-stand; dishes, 
cups and saucers were accepted : 
another chair, a small table, « 
baby’s crib, a perambulator, 2 
huge old-fashioned bedstea« 
One Bohemian woman broug!: 
forth from a chest six yards © 
beautiful golden-brown silk and insisted i 
making it into a curtain for the front windo:. 
There were a clock and two rugs and so! 
pillows. Everything a house could demand \ 
gradually gathered together and arranged in |): 
cottage on the corner. 

How did Miss Lucinda first get in? She 
with several of the women, and they put a si: 
boy through the window, and then they ha’ 
him a screw-driver. He did the rest. ‘Iii 
they had new locks put on the doors and put *: 
keys in their pockets. 

Every day Emma Hendricks was there !\\1!! 
nine in the morning till four in the aftern 
The women brought her farm supplies for sa’: 
vegetables, pieces of ham, chickens, pies, @}))'\* 

she could eat, and more, too. °° 
she sold the surplus, by Lucinda’s advice, «4 
this was the beginning of the system wih 
provided her with a small salary as custodia: 

Soon there was an awakening in the counl'y; 
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the women were becoming acquainted. On Sat- 
urday afternoons they came with their husbands ; 
the little house was overflowing, and babies ond 
children romped in the yard. If there had been 
six rooms instead of four, 
the club-house would not 
have been too big for the 
donations. 

The members white 
washed the walls them- 
selves; some Bohemian 
women brought their 
stencils and put on elabo- 
rate borders with indigo 
blue mixed with milk. 
They hung curtains up at 
the windows, and worked 
withawill on the carpets till 
they were stretched, bright 
and clean, in the front 
rooms; the kitchen and 





‘HE HADN'T Ie a 
TO SAY. 


sleepy babies; chairs, 
tables, table-covers and 
cushions made the cub-house comfortable. 
Lamps were brought that there might be evening 
parties; soon the women were arranging for a 
cold supper, by means of which they hoped to 
aise money to buy a stove for the kitchen. Some 
women had given books and magazines, which 
were the beginning of a library; and the village 
women formally presented an old couch, neatly 
recovered. 

The three village stores vied with one another 
in giving presents to the Countrywoman’s Club. 
Mr. Townsend made a strong kitchen table. 
Dave Babbitt made a cupboard for the dishes. 
Miss Hendricks always was thanking some one, 
and as for Miss Lucinda herself—she drove Mack 
through the town on a fast trot, sat up straight, 
and looked ten years younger. 

It was in November that the harvest celebration 
was held. The women gave an entertainment 
and supper to raise money for a new base-burner 
stove and enough good coal for the winter. The 
lodge hall was rented for this festivity, but even 
it was not big enough for the crowd. The farm- 
ers flocked in as if to a circus, and the quarters 
chinked incessantly at the door. 

When the last of the exercises had been 
applauded, Miss Lucinda rose to make an 
announcement. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ she said, quite as if 
she were beginning a lecture, “it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Babbitt, 
who has a few words to say about our present 
club-house.”” 

“Excuse me, Miss Evans,” said Dave Babbitt, 
“but Mr. Townsend is going to speak first.’’ 

“No, no; Babbitt,” said Townsend, rising 
from the audience. 

“Babbitt! Speech! Speech!’ called the audi- 
ence, in excitement. 


“Well, it’s just this way,” said Dave. “Mr. 


Townsend and I have come to an agreement | 


about the house now occupied by the Country- 
woman’s Club. It’s been a long time since he 
and I could agree upon anything, but our friends, 
the women of the club, and especially Miss 
Lucinda Evans and Miss Emma Hendricks, 
have made us see what we didn’t see before. In 
fact, Mr. Townsend and I are friends.” Here 
he was stopped by applause. 

“And we’re going to stay friends,””— more 
applause,—“and we think, Mr. Townsend and 
I, that these women have one of the finest 
institutions in this county,—yes, the finest in the 
whole State of Kansas,—and we hope the women 
of every township throughout the United States 
will form one like it when they hear of it. And 
they ought to be made to hear of it. It ought to 
be written up for the papers.” 

Here the applause discomfited the speaker so | 
much that when attention was resumed he hadn’t | 
a word to say. 

“Goon! Goon, Dave!” called Townsend. 

“You do the rest, Townsend,” said Dave. 
never was so beat in my life!’’ 

“Well, friends,” said Townsend, coming for- 
ward, “Dave and I are going to compromise, and 


“T 





here are the terms of the agreement, namely: 
jointly to deed over to the Plain- 
view Countrywoman’s Club all 


rights to the house.” 
“That’s it! That’s the com- 
promise!” said Dave, and the 


cheering began now in earnest; 
cheers for Townsend and Babbitt, 
and cheers for Miss Evans and 
Miss Hendricks, and cheers for 
the Countrywoman’s Club. 

When the tempest subsided both 
ten had disappeared from the plat- 
form; the last seen of them, they 
vere shaking hands and laughing 

ver their attempts at speech- 
‘aking. Then Emma Hendricks 
‘ose, her maimed hand hidden under her shawl. 

“And I propose, ladies and gentlemen,” she 

lid, speaking clearly and distinctly, “that | 

'<fore we begin the supper we christen the new 
club-house Compromise Hall, in honor of Mr. | 
Sabbitt and Mr. Townsend and their future 


‘elation in friendship.” 


“Hear! hear!” shouted everybody together. | 
‘More cheers for Compromise Hall!”’ 





“EMMA HENDRICKS ROSE.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then they all began moving the chairs and 
bringing out the boards for the table, and really 
that first club supper was so pleasant that it was 
for weeks a favorite subject for conversation at 
the Countrywoman’s Club. 

The club is a considerable institution now, for 
the men last fall built a long shed on the lot 


for the temporary shelter of horses and buggies ; 
and also a lean-to for the library, which contains | 

nearly two thousand volumes, all contributed | 

as gifts by the members. Miss Hendricks is | 
librarian and custodian at once, and Lucinda 
is president of the club and the most influential | 
woman in the county. | 
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ES\ RECOLLECTIONS OF 
.FAMOUS. EDITORS 


II.— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
By the Hon. John Bigelow 





he was entrusted with the control 
of nearly all the business during 
his prolonged absences. Yet | 
William Cullen did not neglect | 
the muses, and many of the pieces | 
which he later thought worthy of | 
preservation were written during | 
his law course at Bridgewater. 
Leaving Bridgewater in 1815 


E mother of William Cullen 

Bryant was in the habit of 
keeping a diary, from which it 
appears that the future poet was 
an unusually precocious child. 
On his first birthday he could 
toddle alone; he knew all the 
letters of the alphabet when but a 
few days more than sixteen months 
old; before the close of his third to begin the practice of law on 
year he began to read the Bible, his own account, he “hung out 
and he had read the Scriptures through from | his shingle” in Plainfield, in full view of the 
beginning to end before the completion of his | Bryant homestead, but after a residence of some 
fourth year. This may indicate why he was a | eight months there went into partnership with a 
puny child of a painfully delicate, nervous tem- young lawyer named Ives, at Great Barrington. 
perament, giving little promise of surviving to | There he suffered by what he described as “a 
boyhood. But before he had completed his | complaint of the lungs,” by which he may be 
fourth year, he was sent to the district school, | said to have profited greatly, for it led him to 
and perhaps the association with other boys in | take unusual care of his health, to avoid the use 
play and mischief improved his physique. That | of drugs, to abstain rigorously from tea, coffee, 
he participated in. mischief was shown by | spices, tobacco and all stimulants, and to eat 
amark which he carried on his forehead to the 
end of his days; it was made by the hoof of 
a horse that he persisted in teasing from 
behind until it flung out its heels and laid him 
flat. 

The boy began to make verses in his ninth 
year, and in his tenth year wrote some that 
were thought worthy of publication in the 
county newspaper. Two years later, in 1806, 
he celebrated the great eclipse in rime. He 
was the author of some political verses against 
Jefferson and his administration, which were 
published in Boston at his father’s instance in 
a little pamphlet entitled “The Embargo, or, 
Sketches of the Times: a Satire by a Youth 
of Thirteen,”’ which ran into a second edition, 
and was praised in the Monthly Anthology, 
then the chief critical authority of New 
England. 

The two years from 1808 to 1810 were spent 
in preparing himself for college, and in 
October, 1810, he entered the sophomore class 
at Williams College, which he left the May 
following in the hope of joining a friend who 
had gone to Yale. But his father, a country 
doctor, was far from rich, and when the 
expenses of graduating at Yale were estima- 
ted, they obviously exceeded what the family 
could give to the young poet. He was thus 
obliged to stay at home, and share with his 
brothers the labor of managing the farm, 
giving his evenings to the: choicer books of 
his father’s tolerably well-stocked library. He 
used to read sprawled on the floor by the 
fire, to avoid the cost of a more expensive light. 














sparingly of meat. 


his father accidentally discovered, in the drawer | toward securing to him length of days, riches 
of a desk at which William Cullen had been | and honor. 
accustomed to write, some verses that struck; Many young people are apt to believe them- 
him as of unusual merit. The son, contrary | selves full of genius because they are disinclined | 
to his habit, had never shown these verses| to ordinary work, and these may do well to 
to his father, who, without mentioning his reflect on Bryant’s apparent liking and aptitude 
purpose, took them with him to Boston, and | for the commonplace tasks of good citizenship. | 
submitted them to the editor of the North | The people at Great Barrington elected him for 
American Review, then in its infancy, men-| one of their tithing-men, whose duties consisted 
tioning that they were written by his son, | in keeping order in the churches and enforcing 
seventeen years of age. observance of the Sabbath. He was soon after- | 
| ward chosen town clerk, whose duty it was to | 
keep account of the town’s doings, such as | 
appointment of selectmen, surveyors of the high- | 

E editorial council pronounced the lines to | way, fence-viewers, and so forth. And finally 

beof high merit, but Mr. Richard H. Dana, | he was appointed by the governor justice of the | 
a poet himself and one of the editorial council, | peace, which included the duty or the privilege 
thought it impossible that such verses should | of marrying people who were unwilling to| 
have come from the pen of so young a man. | avail themselves of the services of the local | 
When investigation removed ail | clergymen. 
doubts upon that subject, the poem | | During his five years at Great Barrington he | 
appeared in the succeeding number | was very industrious. Besides attending care- 
of the Review. It was the famous | fully to his law practice, he wrote many of the 
“Thanatopsis’—a Greek word for | verses which contributed most to his popularity 
a view of death. Its publication as a poet, as well as criticism for the North 
at once placed young Bryant in| American Review, Fourth of July orations, | 
the foremost rank of the poets of | and occasional addresses in large number and | 
America. volume. 

It was by this time apparent that} Friends in Boston and New York finally 
he should endeavor to earn his bread | succeeded in persuading him that he ought to | 
by one of the literary professions, | move to New York, where he arrived without | 
especially as his two brothers were | any assured resources, and expecting to live by 
quite sufficient for the work of the| his wits. He wrote criticisms and stories and 
farm, which would hardly suffice| poetry for many different magazines, and was | 
for the three. grateful to a Boston editor for allowing him two 


From Schoolboy to Editor. 





Probably the adoption of | 
It was after this stay with his parents that | this regimen at so early an age contributed largely | 
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| and editor-in-chief—a position which he occupied 
for the rest of his days. 

His editorials were conspicuous for the purity, 
grace and dignity of their style. I asked him 


| once how he had managed to keep the standard 


of his literary work in the Evening Post so 
| high, compelled, as editors usually are, to write 
with little time for deliberation, or for care as to 
manner. His reply was in substance, “If my 
style has not suffered by the exigencies of our 
profession, I suppose it is for the same reason 
that Johnson gave to Boswell for always talking 
so well, ‘because he always talked his best.’ ”’ 

“But,” I said, “editors are frequently called 
upon to write without any time to review what 
they have written, or even time to deliberate 
upon what they shall say.” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘I would sooner let the 
paper go to press without an editorial than send 


|anything to the printer with which I was not 


satisfied.” 


His Marvelous Memory. 


M R. Bryant’s exceptionally abstemious habits 

no doubt accounted largely for the fact that 
he was always ready for his work. He was nota 
man of moods; he never said to himself or to 
any one else, “I do not feel like work to-day.” 
He was always ready, and ready to do his best, 
which could never be said of any man who made 
habitual use of stimulants or drugs. 

He had a marvelous memory. I am not sure 
that it was excelled by Gladstone’s; possibly it 
was by Macaulay’s. On one occasion I saw it 
announced in the morning paper that a new 
poem of Mr. Bryant’s had just appeared in 
Graham’s Magazine. As the magazine had 
not yet reached the office, .1 proposed to send to 
the editor for a copy. He said, “1 will give 
you a copy,”’ and turned to his desk to write it 
down. I complimented him upon his memory, 
and he said, “I: have no doubt that, with a 
little time for reflection, I could write out 
a copy of every poem I have ever printed.’ 
He had then published four-fifths of all the 
poetry he ever published. 

His favorite recreation from the editorial 
desk was travel in foreign countries, but he 
never felt quite well at sea, and he told me 
that his chief recreation on shipboard was 
repeating poetry. He added that he always 
had remembered enough to last him through 
his longest voyages. 

Although a man of genial manners with 
those whom "he knew well and respected, he 
was a man of great personal dignity, with 
whom no one would ever feel disposed to take 
a liberty. He was naturally rather shy, and 
generally esteemed inaccessible to strangers. 
This was largely due, I suspect, to having 
never been much thrown with boys of his 
own age at school and college, and to having 
associated almost exclusively with the mem- 
bers of his own family until he went out into 
the world alone. 

Mr. Bryant believed that political parties 
are necessary, but he was never the slave of 
any party. He regarded the most important 
function of an editor to be that.of a critic, in 
contradistinction from the theory of jour- 
nalism which makes the collection of news the 
paramount business of a journal, and he never 
allowed his partiality for any party to influence 
unduly his judgment of its actions. In this 
respect, the Evening Post was almost the sole 
exception among the journals of the country, 
disloyalty to party being commonly regarded in 
those days as an unpardonable offense, either in 
a journal or in a politician. In this independence, 
both as a man and a journalist, he persisted with 
truthfulness, and with refusal of any sort of 
compromise with transgression or the trans- 
gressor, but he was very careful to temper his 
judgments with justice and charity. 

Bryant’s poetry was never highly estimated 
in England. Washington Irving, who had seen 
some of Bryant’s work and knew its value, 
offered it to Murray, the London publisher of 
most of the great poetry of England in his time, 
and who was also Irving’s publisher. To his 
surprise, Irving received the following letter in 
reply to his proffer: 

My DEAR Sir: I received Mr. Bryant’s poems 
yesterday, and I am very sorry to say it is quite 
out of Mr. Murray’s power to do anything for him, 
or with them. I send the volume to you in com- 
pliance with your request. I am, dear sir, yours 
very truly, J. Murray, JR. 


Mr. Irving finally induced a comparatively 
obscure publisher by the name of Andrews to 
take the poems, but Andrews required, as a 
condition, that some of the lines should be modified 
to suit English public opinion. In the “Song of 
Marion’s Men” Bryant wrote, “The British 
soldier trembles;”” Mr. Irving was obliged to 
consent that this line should be changed to read, 
“The foeman trembles in his camp.” 


A Scrupulous Gentleman. 


’ After much family debate, it was decided that 
William Cullen should study law in Bridge 
water, where his grandfather lived. In that 
| Place there was a highly cultivated jurist, Mr. 
Baylies, who consented to receive the youth in 
his office. 

There the young man of genius worked 80 
| earnestly, and acquired so entirely the confidence 


| of his teacher, then a member of Congress, that 





dollars apiece for certain verses. His pecuniary 


value, however, was not long hidden, for he had | 


been “hacking” in New York but two years 


RY ANT wrote no long poem, although often 
pressed to do so by his brother poet and life- 


B 


when he was invited to assist Mr. Coleman in | long friend, Richard H. Dana of Boston. I once 


the editorship of the New York Evening Post, 


asked him myself why he did not follow the 


then, as now, one of the leading daily papers. | example of most eminent poets, and write his 


After some two years’ apprenticeship at the 
editorial desk, Mr. Coleman, the editor, died, and 
Mr. Bryant thereupon became part proprietor 





epic. His reply surprised me. “There never 
was any such thing,”’ said he, “as a long poem. 
What are called long poems are successions of 
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short ones linked together by verses.”” To Dana | G. C. Verplanck and many others of their class, | | 
to allow them to give him a public dinner. In| of noise. But 1’m real glad you’ve come. We) the time she gets out of quarantine. Besides, jt 


his letter declining the compliment, and after don’t need any nurse that I know of, but we do 
testifying his sense of the. flattering honor | want a hired girl like everything. You can do} 


he gave other reasons, the chief of which was 
that making poetry was not a bread-winning 
business; that he had a family to support, and 
that the first duties of life left him neither 
strength nor time for dallying with the muses. 

Although compelled, while he was still very 
young, to support himself, he managed to make 
himself familiar with the French, German, 
Spanish and Italian languages. 

Of the Latin and Greek he had a better 
knowledge before leaving his father’s house 
than was possessed by most of the professors 
in the colleges of that day. He also later learned 
to read modern Greek fluently. 

His translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
which was one of the recreations of the later 


years of his life, is a very faithful English trans- | 
lation of those poems, and, as a body of English, | 


its proportions considered, perhaps unsurpassed 
for purity and elegance. 

Mr. Bryant was essentially a gentleman in his 
correspondence from abroad with his newspaper. 
Although he met in England all the most prom- 
inent men of letters of the period, he never 
once alluded in his published letters to any of 
the acquaintances and friendships thus formed 
abroad. He scrupulously respected the sanctity 
of private hospitality, and revolted at the thought 
of making merchandise of its privileges. 

In keeping with this feeling was his aversion 
to publicity. Although he had overcome this to 
some extent after he had passed his threescore 
years and ten, his face prior to that period of his 
life was probably less familiar to the people of 
New York than that of any other New Yorker 
of even half his prominence or importance. 

On his return from his first visit to Europe, in 
the winter of 1836, he was invited by Washing- 
ton Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, A. B. Durand, 








intended for him, he added: 
“TI cannot but feel, however, that although it 


daughter has a headache and can’t bear a mite 


the cooking —’ 
“Me cook!” exclaimed Josephine, regardless | 


might be worthily conferred upon one whose | of grammar. “I never cooked anything in my 
literary labors had contributed to raise the | life except molasses candy!” 


reputation of his country, yet that I, who 


have passed the period of my absence only in | Sprague, grimly. 


| 


“Well, it’s time you learned, then,’’ said Mrs. | 
“T’m a little lame, and hate 
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|alone. She’ll get over wanting to be a nurse by 


| will teach her to do her thinking first and hex 
| acting afterward. I’ll go there toward the end 
| of the week, and see how she is getting along. 

It’s about time to vaccinate her again, anyway.” 
| It was a forlorn and disconsolate Josephine 
| who sat by the kitchen stove some days later, 
peeling potatoes. She was peeling them neatly, 

but not with despatch, for it had taken her just 


observation and study, have done nothing to| to go up- and down-stairs; and besides, I ain’t | an hour to deprive six of their outer covering. 
merit such a distinction. This alone would be | anxious to scatter these here germs all over the “Well,” said the young doctor, from the door- 


a sufficient motive with me, even were there no| house. I’ve got plants in the front room, and 
others which I might mention, to decline your | ‘it’ kill ’em sure if I have to fumigate ’em with 


flattering invitation.” 


| sulphur. You might go in there and water them | 


way, “I understand you’re the cook. How are 
you, anyway?” 
|" “Pm sick,’’ said Josephine, miserably. “My 


Although Mr. Bryant lived to the age of | the first thing in the morning. You’d better | head aches, my throat is sore, and I’m hot and 
eighty-four years, his death, humanly speaking, | 
was premature. His health, mentally and phys- | There’s a quilt folded up on the foot of it. 
ically, up to May 29, 1878, seemed to be unim-| There’s a lamp on the kitchen table and some 


paired. 


‘sleep on the sofa in the settin’-room to-night. 


matches on the shelf. 


On that day a memorial statue was erected | You’d best go down 


in Central Park to Mazzini, the Italian patriot, 


and Mr. Bryant delivered the address on this | in a terrible lot of 
occasion. When he had finished, he was obliged | cold on Jane.” 


to stand for some time with his head uncovered 
and exposed to the full glare of the blazing 
sun. 

As he descended from the stage, he was joined 
by an acquaintance, who invited him to walk 
with him across the park to his house. Although 
weak and exhausted by the labors of the morning, 
he consented. He ascended the steps of the 
house to which he was invited, and while his 
companion went forward to open the door, Mr. 
Bryant seems to have been attacked with a 
faintness or vertigo, and fell back, striking his 
head against the stone steps. He was taken to 
his home in Sixteenth Street, and after lingering 
in a state of comparative insensibility for four- 


| teen days, he died. 





with disapproving eyes at a small red spot | alarm. A lumberman, afflicted with a mild form 


4 OSEPHINE rolled up her sleeve and looked | began, and for once there was really cause for 


just above the dimpled elbow of her round | 
left arm. There was reason for her disapproval, 
for the disfiguring spot was nothing more or less 
than her twenty-seventh vaccination. 


There was a smallpox scare in the village. | 


of the disease, visited several of the village stores, 
and finally asked to be directed to a doctor. An 


| obliging young man kindly offered to escort him 
| to the doctor’s office, and was very much aston- 


ished, and not at all delighted, when the doctor 


Indeed, it seemed to poor, much-vaccinated | announced that the lumberman was suffering 
Josephine that the village, in its short history, | from a well-developed case of smallpox. 


had had more than its due share of smallpox 
scares. 
The big and little Porters had been vaccinated, 


Within two weeks a number of people, includ- 
ing the obliging young man, had contracted the 
disease. Josephine acquired an unwelcome 


and all the Porter arms of various sizes had | addition to her collection of vaccinations and, 


swollen, turned from red to crimson and from | 
crimson to purple, and had finally returned to | 
their normal size and color, after the fashion of | 
properly vaccinated arms—that is, all but. 
Josephine’s. Hers healed with the most dis-| 


couraging rapidity. For some unknown reason 
Josephine was vaccination-proof. 

“Let me see,’’ the good old family doctor would 
say, “is this the sixth or the seventh time I have 
vaccinated you? What! The eighth! Bless 
me, Josephine, what’s the matter with you? I 
don’t believe you’d take smallpox if it were all 
around you. I’ll come back in about a week and 
try it again if this isn’t a success. I’m bound to 
get you vaccinated if it takes all winter.” 

The faithful old physician was as good as his 
word, and gave Josephine reason to feel that she 
was a martyr to science. This was quite bad 
enough ; but when Josephine’s older sister grew 
up and married an ambitious and energetic young 
doctor, things seemed infinitely worse. 

“What! Won’t take? Nonsense!” said the 
new brother-in-law. “Of course it will take if 
it is properly done, Just let me try it!’’ 


“Well, scrape away, if it’s any pleasure to | 


you,” said Josephine, obligingly. “But you 
needn’t expect it to take. It never does.” 
And it didn’t; but between the old disciple of 





incidentally, the chance of a lifetime to distin- 
guish herself as a nurse. 
“Yes,” the young doctor was saying, at the 


supper-table, ‘‘Jane Sprague certainly has small- | 


pox. The pest-house is filled with men, so we 
have placarded Mrs. Sprague’s own house, and 
are keeping a rigid quarantine. We have a man 
on guard to see that no one goes in or out of the 
house. Her poor old mother is taking care of 
her.”’ 

“But,”’ said Mrs. Porter, “chow can she do it? 
She is so lame she can hardly crawl from one 
room to another.” 

“She really needs help,” said the doctor, “but 
so far no one has offered to go there. It’s not an 
attractive job.” 

If all the eyes in the family had not been fixed 
upon the young doctor’s face, some one might 
have noticed the sudden lightening of Josephine’s 
open and transparent countenance; but no one 
thought of Josephine. 

The moment supper was over that impetuous 
young woman flied to her room, stumbling again 
and again in her excitement. 

She scrawled a hasty note which she pinned to 


| her pillow. Then she packed a few articles of 
| clothing into a small valise, and putting on her 
| jacket and hat, crept stealthily down-stairs and 


Edward Jenner and the new one Josephine had | out-of-doors. 


acquired, by the time she was seventeen, her | 


twenty-seventh vaccination and a firm belief in 
her immunity from smallpox. 
Because of this real or fancied immunity, she | 


felt that she was peculiarly fitted by nature to | 


become a trained nurse. Her brother-in-law, 
however, did not agree with her. 
“Josephine,” the young doctor would say, 


teasingly, “I believe it would be a physical | 
impossibility for you to get up-stairs with a| 


bow] of soup without falling into it. Whenever 
I hear a dull, sickening thud, I always say to 
myself, “There’s Josephine tripping over a speck 
of dust again.’ ” 


The quarantined house was only three blocks 
away. There was no mistaking it for any other. 
| There was the huge red sign upon the door, and | 


now. This door lets 






cold by turns. I’ve got ’em all.” 
| All what?” 


| “All the symptoms of smallpox. Did you 


*** WELL,’ SAID THE YOUNG DOCTOR, FROM THE 
DOORWAY, ‘I UNDERSTAND YOU’RE THE COOK.’ ”’ 


With this the door was closed, and crest-fallen 
Josephine made her way down the stairs. 
“I'll go home!’’ muttered Josephine, rebel- 


| liously. ‘‘I’ll stop at the doctor’s office and get 


fumigated, and then I’ll go home.” Forgetting 
the watchman, she picked up her valise and 
marched boldly out. 

“Hi, there!” exclaimed the watchman, who 
appeared delighted at having his vigilance 
rewarded. “Go back! Goback! You’re quar- 
antined. You can’t come out till you get a 
permit from the health officer. Go back, I say !’’ 


his boots for fear of contagion, and who would 


| have fied madly down the street if Josephine | 


had approached him, brandished his club men- 
acingly, and there seemed to be nothing for 
Josephine to do but to return to the house. 

She passed a wretched night upon the hard, 
narrow sofa, and she prepared a still more 
wretched breakfast the following morning. The 
oatmeal was scorched, the coffee was cold and 


side and left a smoky gray on the other. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Sprague, looking over the 
tray, “you ain’t much of a cook, are you?” 


it tastes worse than it looks.”’ 
Later in the day Josephine asked about the | 





patient. 


there was the watchman, cautiously picking his | “Oh, Jane’s all right,” said Mrs. Sprague. | 


until the man had turned his back to her. Then | she’s improvin’ right along. The doctor said he 


The watchman, who in reality was quaking in | 


colorless, and the toast was burned black on one 


“*No,’”’ said Josephine, humbly, “‘and I’m afraid 


come to vaccinate me? It’s too late.’”’ Two 
large tears rolled down Josephine’s face and 
splashed over the potatoes. 

“Josephine,”’ asked the doctor, “have you ever 
had measles ?”’ 

“No,” said Josephine, wondering at the ques- 
tion. 

“Well, then, my dear, you’re going to. I have 
just discovered that Miss Sprague has been 
having nothing in the world but measles.’’ 

“Then I can go home!” cried Josephine, 

| joyously. 
**And give measles to all the children?’ asked 
| the doctor. “‘Not much, my philanthropic young 
sister! You'll have to stay right here, and have 
your measles by yourself. We'll arrange it with 
Mrs. Sprague. You’ll probably break out in a 
| day or two.” 
| Josephine did have measles, but not by herself ; 
for her mother and the measles appeared simul- 
| taneously, and the former announced her intention 
of staying with her gorgeously spotted daughter 
until she was out of quarantine. 

Convalescent Jane proved to be a pleasant 
girl only a year older than Josephine, and they 
became great friends during the following two 
weeks; but Josephine decided that there were 
| drawbacks to nursing, and concluded to take a 
course of cooking lessons without further delay. 





of light at the head of the stairs, Josephine | out the slightest fear, began to feel suddenly 


way over the icy sidewalk. Josephine waited | “She ain’t havin’ anything but varioloid and, | The HOME of “MOTHER CAREY'S 


she followed him as swiftly and as silently as | wouldn’t need to come again; but folks can get 
possible, and succeeded in darting into the house | real smallpox from varioloid ; that’s why they’re 
without detection. | so particular. Real smallpox is no joke.’’ 

She stood for a moment in the dark and silent| Then Mrs. Sprague proceeded to describe the 
hall. The lower part of the house was appar-| horrors of the dreadful disease so graphically 
ently deserted, but as there was a faint glimmer | that Josephine, who had entered the house with- 
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STRANGE little 
bird about as large 
as a swallow, with lon 
wings and sooty in colo: 
except for a band « 


| started bravely for the second floor. 


| alarmed about her own safety. 


white on its back, has 


“It’s my long skirt,’’ explained Josephine,| Just as she was congratulating herself that she | 








The day seemed interminably long. By bed- | os been named by tlie 


meekly. 
won’t step on it quite every time 1 move.” 
“Pshaw!”’ said the young doctor, with the | 
frankness of a brother-in-law. ‘You were just | 
as impulsive, and quite as clumsy, when your | 


skirt was up to your knees. You couldn’t move | 


quietly to save your life. You’d better stick to 
your music. You can make all the noise you 
like on the piano.”’ 

“Just the same,” said Josephine, “when the 
time comes I’m going to be a trained nurse. 


good one, too.” 
A few weeks later the annual smallpox scare 


“Perhaps, when I get used to it, I| 


looked neither tremendously old nor alarmingly | that the disease had already begun to break out. | seeming to walk on the water. 
| feeble, appeared in the doorway. 


|as she could command, “I’m a trained nurse. 
I’ll just show you that I can be a nurse, and a | 


had, for once, managed to make the ascent with- | time Josephine, who possessed a lively imagina- "tm. “~  gailors after an ima: 
| out noise, she stepped on her gown, and in trying | tion, began to experience all the potent | nary old witch. ‘‘Motli 
| to save herself from falling, dropped her valise, | signs of smallpox. There was even a small | | Carey’s Chickens” know nothing about coo; 
which rolled bumping all the way down the | scarlet spot on her chin. To be sure, it had been and hen-roosts. Most of the year they have 10 
stairs. caused by a bit of sputtering grease; but Jose- | home but the heaving billows. They pat! 
A door flew ‘open, and Mrs. Sprague, who | phine had forgotten the slight burn, and was sure | | with their little black feet over the ocean flo, 
So they havé 
Meanwhile Mrs. Porter, having discovered her | | been called “‘petrels,” after Peter. But thei 
“Ts that you, doctor?” daughter’s note, was equally alarmed. “She must | | wings move all the time, and really they are fly! - 
“No,” said Josephine, with as much dignity | come home at once,” said she. | ‘They have to sleep sitting on the water, and when 
“She can’t,” said the young doctor, ‘without | the wind makes the waves break, they must 
That is, I’m going to be.” exposing the whole family to smallpox. Besides, | keep flying day and night till it is calm again. 
“A nurse! I thought you were a trolley-car | the health officer wouldn’t allow it. I feel sure| Sometimes they get tired out. During « 
from the way you came up the stairs. My| Josephine couldn’t possibly take it. Let her | October hurricane I was on Cape Cod watching 
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the surf, and saw a poor petrel washed ashore | 
and lie fluttering on the beach, all bedraggled and 
too weak to rise. 

I find great fun, when far offshore in a fishing- 
boat, attracting the petrels. If there are none 
in sight, I throw out pieces of cod liver as we 
sail along. By and by I see a petrel away | 
astern, hovering over one of the bits. Soon it | 
overtakes the smack. Then another comes, and 
before long there are perhaps a score about us. 
I toss out more liver alongside, and they come 
up so close as almost to feed out of my hand. 
In this way I once caught one alive. Then I | 
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one, 1 tore up the sod for about two feet, and 
then I found what I was after. In a little round 


hollow lined with dry grass sat a mother petrel | 


on a single white egg. She did not try to escape, 
but when I took hold of her she squirted out 
from her strange, tubelike nostrils some yellow 
oil that had a disagreeable smell. Nest, bird, 
egg and all smelled of it. 

Then I opened my hand to see what she 
would do. The sudden strong light must have 
almost blinded her, for she made off in an irregu- 
lar, zigzag flight down to the water and away 
out over the ocean. There were thousands of 


| way with us for some minutes, and must have 
| expended a great deal of ammunition. 

The Susan’s good iron shell withstood all 
missiles, but a shower of them fell aboard; and 
what would happen if the boat drifted ashore, 
| where they could board her or roll down large 

stones on her, was a matter of lively concern 
| to us. 

| Fortunately there was a strong current run- 
ning in this narrow arm, and in the course of 
a few minutes we drifted down through it and 
out on a wider reach of the estuary below. Hav- 
ing deeper water and plenty of sea room here, 


made ready my camera and took a picture of | these holes all about the island. The birds never | we put the engine in motion and got away with- 


them coming for their dinner. | 

Yet, after all, these little wanderers have a | 
real home for part of the year. As they cannot 
hateh their young on the ocean, in May they | 
seek out some lonely island, and this is their | 
nursery till September. I have visited a number 
of these places. The most interesting that I | 
know of is Seal Rock, twenty miles off the coast | 
of Maine. 

One bright day in June a friend and I engaged | 
a schooner to take us to this wild, lonely retreat. | 
The captain landed us with a dory and sailed | 
away, leaving us there till night. We scrambled 
up the slippery rocks, and found on the top a_ 
grassy slope about a mile long. There was not 


show themselves in the day, but at night father 
and mother petrel change work. (One comes in 
from the sea to sit on the egg, and the other 
wanders off, far away, to get food. 

There was one fisherman living with his family 
in a shanty at the other end of the island. They 
kept a large dog, and never had to feed him. 
The petrels suffered, but increased rapidly 
enough, notwithstanding Nero’s ravages. 

After exploring the rugged cliffs on the east 
side of the island, we went back to the landing- 
place to watch for vessel. As the fiery ball 
of the sun sank to the ocean, we began to 
wonder if we should have to spend the night in 
Mother Carey’s chicken-yard; but at last we 


out further damage. 

Altogether, it had been the liveliest adventure 
thus far, as it was the most unexpected. Out 
of deference to Mackesy’s peculiar wishes and 
apprehensions, we gave up the expedition and 
returned down the river the next day to Carter’s 
| Creek, where our connection with the man from 
| Petersburg terminated—wholly without profit. 

Meanwhile another legend of lost treasure had 

| come to our knowledge, and greatly interested us. 
In Colonial times, fifty years before the War of 
| the Revolution, a ship named the Ann Matilda 
| was voyaging from London to Annapolis, for a 


| return cargo of tobacco. She was bringing out | 


| furniture for the wealthy planters’ houses, and 


a bird in sight, but in the turf at our feet were | saw the schooner coming, and soon were sailing | had aboard from fifteen to twenty thousand 


many little burrows, like rat-holes. Choosing 


Efe SUBMARINE SUSAN, 
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ay 


away in the gathering gloom. 
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| pounds, English money, in small silver. 

| Off Pocomoke Sound she was chased by a 
| piratical craft, which stole out from among the 
| islands to attack her. The wind failing, both 
ships were becalmed, and the Ann Matilda 
hoped to get away in the night; but toward 
midnight the crew heard the freebooters ap- 
| proaching in small boats. The captain then 
ordered the crew into the long-boat, and with his 
own hands scuttled the vessel. She went down 


ACKESY, angry that our presence was | kind of notion may takethem. You Northerners | before the pirates had time to board her and 


known to such a mob of young darkies, | 
urged us to hasten about finding the | 
jewelry, but Roseberry and the rest of us regarded 
his annoyance as a joke. Nevertheless, after our 
nap we moved into midstream and again sub- | 
merged the Susan, for the bed of a turbid river | 
like the Rappahannock can be explored quite as | 
well by night as by day. 
The sunken pontoons on the bottom of the | 


river are no doubt relics of the Civil War. These | 


know nothing about the real negro; and the 
white ‘cracker’ is quite as superstitious.” 

“But hail them!” exclaimed Hart. 
know how to talk to them.” 

Mackesy raised himself into the conning-tower 
and unclamped the cap. Before he had thrust 
his head out a bullet smashed the little starboard 
bull’s-eye of the tower and sprinkled 
him with the splinters. He drew 
back in haste. 


“You 


and tree-trunks made it difficult to move on “This is getting altogether too inter- 
submarine boat up and down. On the ocean | esting!” he cried. “Anybody can 
bottom we were able to search miles and miles | stick his head out there who wants 
ina few hours. Here the only possible way was to; I don’t!” 

to submerge the craft, wait for the mud-cloud to; Now that he had raised the cap, we 
clear, then open the bottom hatch forward, and | could hear the tumult on shore more 
by use of a reflector, search and prod as much of | plainly. It was one continuous yell, 
the river-bed as could be reached. The pump | with guns cracking every other second. 
had then to be used again till the boat could be| Hart put his head out at last and 
raised and moved forward or back ward for a few shouted: “Quit that firing! What do 
yards. you think you are shooting? You 

After this fashion we searched the bed of this | will kill somebody yet !’’ 

muddy Virginia stream from eight to ten or; But if his voice was heard at all 
eleven o’clock that evening ; then an interruption above the hubbub, it produced little 
occurred. The moon did not rise until late and | effect. The whooping and firing were 
the sky was partly clouded; therefore, every | in full blast. Bulletsand shot spattered 
time the Susan came to the surface there was a| the water in his face and hopped 


visible glimmering of our lights through the | 
bull’s-eyes ; and this uncanny glimmer, appearing | 
and disappearing, and the odd, sharp cough of | 
the exhaust-pipe might easily suggest strange | 
ideas to unsophisticated minds. A brushwood 

darky might even believe the Susan to be some | 
watery monster, or perhaps a hostile craft that | 
had come up the stream to make an attack. The | 
odor of the burned gasoline, too, may have been 
likened to the breath of some fearful monster | 
wallowing by night in the river-bed. 

Atabout the sixth time we came to the surface | 
McLean, who was in the conning-tower and had 
raised the cap, called our attention to a commotion 
on the south bank. 

“We’ve an audience out there in the woods,” 
he said. ‘See the lanterns!” 

We could hear suppressed exclamations and 
bits of excited, low conversation, besides a 
crackling in the underbrush caused by people 
rushing to and fro. 

“Tt’s like a crowd of idle darkies to get some 
queer notions into their heads and come flocking 
here for miles around!”’ exclaimed Mackesy, 
greatly annoyed. “The woods are full of them. 
They’ll watch everything we do here.” 

“Oh, let them watch,” said Hart. 
harm can they do?’ 

In the course of fifteen or twenty minutes we 
submerged the boat again, and after being down 
for perhaps half an hour, we let the boat rise, 
with the intention of going over to the other bank 
and tying up there, where the crowd would be 
less troublesome. But we had hardly more than 
come to the surface when a loud ery rose on the 
south bank and a rattling fusillade broke out 
all along the wooded shore. Shotguns, rifles, 


“ What 


| publicly known,” insisted Mackesy. 


| bearings as well as he could; a wan 


spitefully off the Susan’s plates. 
“This beats everything!’’ he ex- 

claimed, ducking down as a ball pinged 

against the brass frame of the cap. 


**What’s to be done?”’ 
“Better get away—if we can,” said 
Mackesy. 


“And give it up?’’ said McLean. 
“Yes, for the time being. I don’t 
want the reason we are here to become 


Hart looked out again and got our 


segment of old moon had risen and 
gave a little light through the clouds. 

McLean started the engine at half 
speed, and switched off all lights 
aboard. But the exhaust could be 
heard ashore, and the tumult fol- 
lowed the boat as we moved cautiously 
down-stream. It was an inglorious 
retreat; but rather than remain there 
as a target for all the old war muskets 
in that part of Virginia, we thought 
it better to leave. 

It was necessary to peep out every 
few moments to see how the boat was 
heading; and so Hart, who kept his 
place in the conning-tower, was in 


frequent danger of being hit by shot or bullet. | vessel in a remarkable state of preservation. | stop-cock and let the tanks fill. 


the captain and crew escaped in the fog. 

On our second trip to Hampton Roads we 
spent several days searching for this lost treasure 
ship. We discovered vestiges of no less than ten 

| wrecks, embedded in the mud and oyster-shell 
banks at depths varying from twelve to fifty feet 
of water. One of these was that of a large sailing 





**a TASK TO DETER ANY BUT A BOLD AND 
RESOLUTE SPIRIT.’’ 


| through the after-hatch into the hold. 
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realizing Roseberry’s most gloomy forebodings 
of disaster. 

The chief difticulties were produced by the old 
sunken trees and the soft mud which befogged 
the water the instant it was stirred. The mud 
was banked about the hull, and old tree-roots 
formed a dirty, rough fence all around it. Hart 
found it dangerous to go out in his diver’s suit, 
for he sank to his armpits in the silt and ooze, 
and the upstanding roots endangered his air-pipe. 
He could see little, even when he carried out a 
wire with an incandescent bulb attached to it to 
serve as a lantern. One might as well have tried 
to see in the wake of an ink-squid ; and when he 
crept back inside the air-lock the slimy condition 
of his suit beggared description. 

Moreover, the Susan could not be moved on 
the bottom, for stumps fouled the wheels and 
screw. 

After two days of fruitless effort, we hit on the 
expedient of keeping out of the mud by descending 
from the surface directly upon the deck, instead 
of trying to move on the bottom in approaching 
the wreck. After marking the spot with buoys, 
there was not much difficulty in doing this when 
the cove was calm, for the old hulk lay no more 
than four hundred yards off a reedy point. 

The vessel had sunk on a well-nigh even keel, 
and her deck was nearly level. The mud and 
silt in which she had settled had prevented her 
from careening, and the wheels of our submarine 
boat rested squarely on the old deck planking. 

Both deck-hatches of the old hulk were open, 
and there was mud inside as well as outside the 
hull. Hart learned but little more than this the 
first time he attempted to explore the wreck. 
We had descended to the deck and allowed the 
Susan to rest on it, while Hart went outside in 
his diver’s suit. 

On the following day we towed out a ladder, 
by means of which Hart was able to descend 
Climbing 
down there in a diver’s suit, with air-pipe, 
signal-line and light-wire trailing, was an 
awkward business at best, for everything was 
slimy and slippery, and at every moment he 
stirred up a cloud of mud. The light-bulb he 
had made fast to the collar of his helmet in front, 
and his ax, saw and knife were in 
sheaths attached to his belt. 

Below decks all was ooze, barna- 
cles, toadfish, slippery timbers and 
smashed woodwork. To explore such 
a dark, turbid, perilous hole for specie 
boxes or other valuables was a task to 
deter any but a bold and resolute 
spirit. Hart was discouraged by the 
result of his first day’s work, but he 
pondered the situation overnight and 
resolved to go down once more, at 
least. 

“T shall have to work slowly, for 
otherwise I cannot see anything for 
mud,” he said to us; “and I need 
more light. We must carry another 
wire from the boat down into the hold, 
and hang up two or three light-bulbs, 
so that I can see what I am about.’ 

This was accomplished during the 
next forenoon ; and after returning to 
the air-lock twice, to get his pipe and 
lines arranged to his satisfaction, Hart 
descended into the hold at the after- 
hatch, twenty-five or thirty feet 
astern of where the Susan rested on 
the deck. Occasionally he spoke 
through the “breath-pipe’’ of his 
helmet to say he wanted more line, or 
simply to let us know that he was all 
right. 

But meanwhile we were having 
trouble with the boat. The tide had 
begun to go out from the bay and 
inlets among the marshy islands, caus- 
ing a considerable current, in which 
the boat worked and edged across the 
deck. 

“‘What’s that creaking noise up 
there?” Hart called through the pipe. 

“The Susan’s trying to crawl off 
the deck!’” McLean called back to 
him. ‘‘It is the set of the tide.” 

**She doesn’t bear heavily enough,” 
Hart replied. ‘Better let in two or 
three tons more of water-ballast. That 
will give her stability.” 

McLean accordingly opened the 
Three tons of 


To add to our troubles, the Susan grounded Although half-buried in silt and surrounded by | water had run in, perhaps, when we suddenly 
at a bend about a mile below the place where the sunken driftwood that had come down the bay | heard a dull, crunching noise that seemed to 
fusillade began. We were anchored here for ten | the hull was nearly intact and the deck had not | come from underfoot. I was holding Hart’s air- 
or fifteen minutes, and were obliged to shift | broken up. We could not hear that any ship | pipe, and indistinctly heard him cry out, ‘*‘What’s 
the boat’s trim and work with a pike through | answering to her description had been wrecked | the matter up there?” 


the bottom hatch. The channel was near the 
south bank, and by the time we had backed off 


there within recent years, and we determined to 
| explore her. 


The next moment the Susan appeared to pitch 


McLean believed that she might downward, bows foremost, and struck heavily ; 





then she rolled half over, recovered herself, 
Exploring this wreck proved a difficult busi- | bumped and struck again. 
| The old deck had given way under us, and the 


boat had fallen through it. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘nuskets and pistols all cracked at once, and there | the mud-bar the Susan was so close inshore | be the long-lost Ann Matilda. 
vas a sharp rattle of buckshot and balls on the | that the bush-gunners had us at pointblank | 
Susan’s iron skin. |range. We were an easy mark for anything in | ness, however, and in the end was attended by 

For an instant we hardly knew what to think | the way of a gun, and we were severely peppered. |a very serious misadventure which came near 
of it. “The idiots!” exclaimed Hart. ‘What | Those who hadn’t guns threw stones. Missiles 


do they think they are doing?” 

“That comes of trying to scare a lot of young 
‘iarkies, Roseberry,” McLean remarked, with a 
‘ugh. “You had your fun with them; now 
"hey are having their fun with us.” 

“They must be erazy !’’ cried Roseberry. “Are 
they trying to murder us?” 

“No; but they are so ignorant that there is no 
‘elling what they think,” said Mackesy. “Any | 





rained on deck and in the water all about us. 
The situation became really serious. We were 
within a hundred feet of a high bank thronged 
with a howling, exultant crowd that was plying 
us with every sort of projectile. Hart, not daring 
now to put his head out, hastily replaced the cap 
of the tower. McLean was afraid to keep the 
screw in motion, lest he should run aground 
again. The people ashore had it all their own 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The disconcert of the powers isa phrase 
which events make accurate and timely, even 
though the dictionaries mark the noun “discon- 
cert’’ as rare. ye 

In going up to Windsor recently to be 
counted by the census enumerators along with 
the other residents in the castle, King Edward 
emphasized the fact that although he is the 
seventh royal Edward, he is, nevertheless, among 
nearly four hundred million people of his empire, 


but one man 
“for a’ that.” 


Owing to American sanitary work, 
there was not a single case of yellow fever in 
Havana at the beginning of April. This had 
not happened before in the city’s history. The 
Cubans may not like the American government ; 
but it is at least increasing the number of Cubans 
who have an opportunity to dislike it. 

It is too soon to tell whether the reduction 
in the size of the page which several metropolitan 
daily newspapers are making is merely an 
advertising experiment, or the beginning of an 
important permanent change. The daily news- 
papers are much too large; they absorb so much 
time as to leave little for more serious reading. 

The “ budget speech” in the New Bruns- 
wick legislature disclosed the interesting estimate 
that the average cost of capturing a bull moose, 
taking into account, of course, the money the 
hunter expends while he is in the province, is five 
hundred dollars. Bull moose “come high”—but 
sportsmen willingly stand a-tiptoe to hang 
pocketbooks on their antlers. 

The recent reference in The Companion 
to San Bernardino County, California, as the 
largest in the United States, has brought out 
the fact that there is one even larger—Custer 
County, in Montana. The one contains nineteen 
thousand nine hundred and forty-seven square 
miles, the other twenty thousand four hundred 
and ninety. In the interest of accuracy, there- 
fore, the palm must be transferred from California 
to Montana. pal 

The novel of many editions is no new 
thing. Fifty years ago “The Heir of Redcliffe,” 
by the late Charlotte M. Yonge, went through 
twelve editions in six months, and her novel, 
“Daisy Chain,’ was also very popular. More 
notable than their success, however, was the 
disposal of the proceeds. The profits of the one 
book were devoted to fitting out a missionary 
schooner, the Southern Cross, for the use of 
Bishop Selwyn in New Zealand; and “Daisy 
Chain’’ erected a missionary college in Auckland. 

Emperor William’s public plaints | discuss 
against the weakening authority of the crown 
must raise a smile in Turkish councils, where 
preventive measures abound. “Avoid suggestive 
dots in the body of an article,’”’ reads a recent 
official circular to Turkish newspapers; “they 
tend to raise suppositions and disturb the tran- 
quillity of the reader’s mind.”” Again: “Do not 
publish articles too long for completion in a 
single issue. The notice, ‘To be continued,’ 
causes an uncomfortable tension of the mind.” 
Piquant formulas, certainly; only the sultan 
seems to forget that other phrase, “The end,” 
which sooner or later must be written under all 
autocracy. Ett: 


The silk industry ‘“‘expands”’ to fit the 
nation. In his annual report to the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, the secretary points out that 


more than five times as much capital is invested | 


as in 1870, and there are more than five times as 
many operatives in our mills. We import almost 
six times as much raw silk as we did then, but 
our imports of manufactured silk have fallen 
from nearly a dollar per capita in 1870 to about 
forty cents per capita in 1900. The fact that we 
import less is creditable to our common sense. 
That we buy much more is due to the equally 
indisputable fact that the woman with the silk 
dress is no longer the phenomenon she used to 
be—blessed be prosperity ! 

The old Scotchwoman who liked her 
minister because ‘the joombles the joodgment an’ 
confoonds the sense” would have appreciated a 
bit of British legislation which the premier seems 
to view with sardonic amusement. “In an act 
of Parliament,’’ says Lord Salisbury, “which 
authorizes us to press forward technical instrue- 
tion, it is distinctly said that technical instruction 
does not mean instruction in any art, or craft, or 
livelihood. Of course it is rather difficult under 
those circumstances to know what it does mean, 
but if you will go forward in the act of Parlia- 
ment you will find that it means the cultivation 
of foreign languages.” This is diverting indeed, 
but the humor of the thing does not limit its 
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significance. Probably the British legislator did 
not know exactly what he did want. Assuredly 
he is not the first man who has found it hard to 
draw a clear distinction betwixt “you may, you 
must, you cannot, and you should.” 

The launch of the steamer Celtic at Belfast, 
Ireland, the other day still further emphasizes 
the tendency to increase the dimensions of ocean- 
going craft. The Celtic is the largest vessel ever 
built, not only surpassing the Oceanic and the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, but having a 
| displacement ten thousand three hundred tons 
| greater than the Great Eastern. Her dimen- 
| sions are: length, six hundred and eighty-one 
| feet; beam, seventy-five feet; depth, forty-four 
| feet; gross tonnage, twenty thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty; net, thirteen thousand six 
hundred and fifty; displacement, thirty-three 
thousand. The Celtic is not designed for speed 
but as an emigrant carrier, her capacity being 
two thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine pas- | 
sengers, besides a crew of three hundred and | 
thirty-five. Although the Celtic is too slow to 
be conspicuous as an “ocean greyhound,” her 
enormous size will make her an object of keen 
interest, at least until the advent of a greater. 
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BEING AND ACTION. 
The worlds in which we live are two— | 

The world “I am” and the world “I do.” 
Harper’s. Lyman W. Denton. 
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INTERNATIONAL BARGAINS. 


T is safe to say that if a collection could be 
made of all that has been said or written 
during the last six months about the Hay- 

Pauncefote canal treaty and the dozen or more 
reciprocity treaties which the Senate allowed to 
lapse, one characteristic would be found common 
to three-quarters of the comments. It is the 
assumption that the United States is under obli- 
gation to consider nothing but its own interests ; 
that since its power and position are such as to 
enable it to dictate the terms of any bargain it 
may choose to make, therefore it may and should 
dictate them. 

In the matter of the canal, the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the fortification 
of any waterway which the United States might 
build were the points most discussed. The cry 
was constantly raised, “What has England to 
say about it? Why should weask her consent?” 


they included concessions by the United States 
as well as concessions to this country. 

Those who are most prone to declaim against 
any bargain which is not wholly one-sided, are 
accustomed to denounce those who differ from 
them as unpatriotic. 

What is the effect of this bluster, 
both at home and abroad? Does it not tend to 
narrowness and arrogance of spirit on one hand 
and to the establishment of a reputation for greed 
and unfairness on the other ? 

A nation no more than an individual is 
exempted from the requirements of good manners. 
There is no patriotism in discourtesy. Unfortu- 
nately this nation is judged, and unfavorably 
es eee 

international questions, and by the 
language of some of our public men, rather than 
by the tone of official despatches. Firmness is 
admirable, and a frank statement of position 
is always proper, but it should be the firmness 
and frankness of a gentleman, not the rough 
demand of a brawler. 

There is a course of reading which furnishes 
an excellent antidote to the arrogance to which 
we refer. It is the papers of successive Secre- 
taries of State, in which the conduct of great 
international matters may be traced. The con- 
sideration and the unvarying courtesy of language 
in which even the most uncompromising demands 
are made are wholesome qualities ta study and 
imitate. 
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TOWARD THE SOUTH POLE. 


N March 2ist there was launched at 
Dundee the stout ship Discovery, which 
has been built for the British Antarctic 

Expedition. Two weeks later, at Kiel, was 
launched the ship which has been built for the 
German Antarctic Expedition. Some time in 
July or August both expeditions are expected 
to start for a two or three years’ cruise in the 
Antarctic regions. They are inspired by a 
friendly rivalry to see which shall add the most 
to-the world’s slender store of knowledge of the 
great areas of land which bar approach to the 
South Pole; but by a new “Anglo-German 
agreement”’ in the interests of science, they will 
avoid clashing by dividing the Antarctic area 
between them. The British expedition will 
devote itself to one region, the German to another. 

If there were anything in a name, that which 
has been given the British ship should be a good | 
omen. She is the sixth ship of the name to be | 
employed in exploration. The first sailed into 
the Arctic seas three hundred years ago; others 
were navigated by Cook and Vancouver; and 
the last before the present was under the com- 
mand of Sir George Nares in the great Arctic 
expedition of 1875-6. The new Discovery is 
built with special reference to resisting the 
pressure of ice-fields. She will carry stores for 
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three years, and her engines are capable of 
steaming about eight knots. 

From these and other expeditions into the 
Antarctic regions no material benefits are antici- 
pated. There are no islands to be annexed, no 
profitable commerce to be developed, no new 
trade routes to be marked out. ‘The fruits will 
be scientific only; the mapping of the unknown 
area, the investigation of the sea-water, observa- 
tions of meteorology and magnetism, and collec- 
tions in different departments of science. But it 
cannot be an idle quest which makes any consid- 
erable addition to our knowledge of the world 
we inhabit. 

e ¢ 
THE PLACE OF SMILES. 


Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
Longfellow. 
® & 


NEIGHBORHOOD COOPERATION. 


HE little town of Hesperia, Michigan, 
deserves the credit of being the pioneer in 
a movement to bring the home and the 
public school nearer together, and to bridge the 
gulf which exists between,parent and teacher, 
and too often between parent and pupil. 
The town happens to be some distance from 
the center of the large county in which it is 


| situated, and so the county teachers’ conventions 


seldom met there, nor could the teachers of that 


vicinity easily attend the meetings in other parts 


of the county. They therefore determined to 
have a convention of their own, and partly by 
accident or inspiration they decided to ask the 
local grange to meet with them. The farmers 
accepted the invitation, and the program was 
so arranged that, although most of the papers 
were more or less intimately connected with 
educational matters, the members of-the grange 
prepared as many of them as the teachers, and 
took an equal part in the discussions which 
followed. 

The association thus begun has grown perma- | 
nent, with results of great benefit to all concerned. | 


A list of books suitable for pupils in all the | 


schools has been prepared and adopted by joint 
vote of the teachers and the grange; measures 
have been taken to secure small libraries for each 
schoolhouse; rural lecture courses are given, by 
which isolated regions are enabled to enjoy a 
series of wholesome entertainments. 

The value of the work lies in the success with 


which it keeps the needs and interests of the 


schools before the people who pay the taxes 
which support them. The regular meetings 
appeal sufficiently to the social instinct to draw 
the parents together, and once gathered in a body, 
questions to be settled are laid before them; their 
opinion is asked, and they help to decide. 

The county superintendent, in summing up 
the benefits of this cooperation, says: “It has 
united the farmers, the home-makers, the teachers 
and the pupils. It is creating a taste for good 
American literature and higher ideals of citizen- 
ship. It is making the rural schools character- 
builders, and ridding the districts of surroundings 
which destroy character, such as unkempt school 
yards, foul outhouses, poor teachers. Many a 
father and mother whose lives have been broken 
on the wheel of labor have heard some of 
America’s orators, have read some of the world’s 
best books because of this movement, and their 
lives have been made happier, more influential, 
more hopeful.” 

There is no reason why the Hesperia plan 
should not be adopted in rural communities in 
every state. ” F" 


A PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY has appointed 
P five delegates to represent the United States 

at the second Pan-American Congress 
which will be held in the city of Mexico in 
October. 

The first gathering of this kind met in 
Washington eleven years ago. It was the fruit 
of a suggestion made by James G. Blaine, who 
recognized the importance of a better under- 
standing and closer communication between all 
the countries of the western hemisphere. The 
Bureau of American Republics, which has done 
much to promote better commercial. relations 
between the nations of the three Americas, was 
one result of that gathering. 

The coming congress .was suggested in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s annual message of 1899, and 
although everything which affects the interests 
of the countries represented will come within its 
scope, the delegates from the United States will 
be instructed to give special attention to certain 
specific measures. 

These are the formation of a customs union ; 
the establishment of regular and frequent com. 


munication between ports; the adoption of a} 


uniform system of weights and measures, laws to 
protect patents, copyrights and trade-marks, and 
for the extradition of criminals; the adoption of 
a common coin, to be issued by each government 
and to be legal tender between citizens of all the 
American states; and lastly, and perhaps most 
important of all, the agreement upon some definite 
plan of arbitration of all questions and differences 
which may now exist or hereafter arise between 
these nations, to the end that disputes may be 
peacefully settled and wars avoided. 

The prompt acceptance by all the American 
countries of the invitation of President Diaz to 
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attend this congress, and the present good feeling 
which exists between the United States and al! 
the other interested nations, with perhaps one 
exception, lead the administration at Washington 
to hope for important results. 


® © 
BOOKS TO ENJOY. 


'N the public library of a New England city a 
room has recently been set apart for a thou- 
sand volumes, making up a collection known 

as “‘The Standard Library.”” The books are 
free of access to all comers. On the wall of the 
room is inscribed: ““The books invite you, not to 
study, but to taste and read.”’ 

The librarian has hoped by this device to turn 
some readers from their insatiable devouring of 
the newest fiction, good or bad, and to convince 
others that, besides imparting knowledge, litera- 
ture can perform a high mission in communi- 
cating enjoyment and power. 

Whether the public in this particular city wil! 
carry out its part of the plan or not, is yet to 
be seen. Certainly the experiment is worth 


A New York librarian says of it: ‘The good 
that it does will be among the ‘browsers,’ espe- 
cially children. If these are allowed the freest 
kind of access to the standard shelves they will 
probably sooner or later open some good books 
that will prove fascinating to them.” 

What the libraries can do in a large way every 
household can attempt in a small way. If it 
happens to possess more than a few books, why 
not separate the best—that is, the enduring—from 
the works of the day and hour, and let the 
younger members of the family be led, through 
precept and example, to regard these chosen 
volumes as worthy of the truest intimacy and 
respect ? 

‘The men and women who learn as boys and 
girls to cultivate their gifts of imagination, 





humor and sympathy through mere enjoyment— 
| not necessarily study—of the best literature are 
| armed with the trustiest weapons of delight and 


strength. 
* & 


THE MAYFLOWER. 


HERE are still many New Englanders who 
fi cannot dissociate the sweet pink mayfiower 

of the Plymouth woods from the storm- 
tossed Mayflower that bore the Plymouth Pilgrims. 
| They may even know better; they may be quite 
aware, botanically, that Epigeea repens does not 
grow in England, and could not have suggested 
the immortal vessel’s name—yet, by some happy 
patriotic lapse of memory, they never remember 
the inconvenient fact sufficiently to interfere with 
their pleasure in the poetic conjunction. 

Indeed, why should they? The English may 
flower is variously declared to be the lilac and the 
hawthorn blossom; it has been sweetly celebrated 
by a whole chorus of poets, but it is not the flower 
to which the young John Alden, gathering it for 
his sweetheart, compared the Puritan maidens. 
It is not the flower of Priscilla; rather, it is the 
flower of the late good Queen of England in her 
far-away fresh youth, when she,wa , prettily known 
among her friends as the Mayflower, from her 
birthday on the twenty-fourth of May. 

From this May, too, was the Mayflower named ; 
as thoroughly an English flower-name as that of 
her sister ship the Speedwell, named for that lowly 
azure star of the wayside beloved of Tennyson, 
who sings of “The tiny speedwell’s darling blue.” 

But our mayflower was, none the less, the first 
spring comfort to welcome the homesick May- 
flower Pilgrims; perhaps they bestowed its name ; 
perhaps it reminded them, in its very difference, 
of the other mayflower they had known at home, 
and consoled them, in its exquisite wildwood 
charm, for the tamer blossoms of far-distant 
England. 

Few of us who this spring visit the woods for 
mayfiowers,—happy search!—or even who buy the 
poor little tight, squeezed bunches sold in city 
streets, free them from strangling twine,—with 


* | almost the sensation of freeing a wild bird,—and 


inhale their fresh and woodsy perfume, will fail to 
give a thought to the history with which they are, 
through fact and fancy, irrevocably entwined. 
Our New England poet, Whittier, has helped to 
link the union close: 
What had she in those dreary hours 
Within her ice-rimmed bay 
In common with the wild-wood flowers, 
The first sweet smiles of May? 
Yet, “God be praised!” the Pilgrims said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 
Above the brown leaves, dry an ae dead, 
“Behold our Mayflower 
“God wills it: here our rest shall a 
Our years of wandering o’er, 
For us the Mayflower of the sea 
Shall spread her sails no more.” 


& © 


HE SOLD HIS CHANCE. 


OYS who enter upon a business career little 
realize how closely and critically they are 





watched by their employers. Large busi- 
ness concerns have many large-salaried offices 
waiting for the right man. Integrity, honesty, 
obedience are rare qualities, and demand to-~la) 
a higher premium than ever. In fact, all business 
houses are looking for the right boy as they have 
never looked before. 

The superintendent of one of the largest depart 
ment stores in the country engaged a lad of fifteen 
in the most subordinate capacity, at wages of threc 
dollars a week. The boy was at the bottom of the 
ladder, at the very position where the heads 0: 
departments in that store had started years before 

The head of the department where he w® 
stationed watched him carefully day by day, an¢ 
reported upon him most favorably. He said: 





“Here is, at last, the young fellow we have bees 
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looking for.” The next in authority took his turn |in a week, when the matter would be decided.! ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
in watching the lad. He became profoundly Meanwhile he referred Smith’s case to the Credit | tifrice’’ 1s the only true tooth powder for preventing 
impressed with the boy’s obedience, his integrity, | Clearing-House. At the appointed time Smith | deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ads. 
his loyalty, and commended him to the head of the | returned. | 


MAY 2, 1901. 








UIET, HOMELIKE quarters for Pan-Am. 








hrm. | 


“I am sorry,” said the president, “we cannot |Q panes, EL PA’ 


The firm had a consultation over the boy. How | advance you the loan.” 


ould that lad suspect that gentlemen whom he | 


hardly ever saw, who seemed so far above him, 
ond to whom he felt that he was absolutely insig- 
ificant, would be watching him with almost as 
»ueh eare as if he had been the son of the senior 
yartner? The head of the firm said: 
" “We will give him six months, and if he stands 
ihe test we will advance him rapidly.” The six 
onths were almost up. So interested had the 
superintendent of the store become in the youthful 
prodigy that he personally took to watching him 
day by day. 


One morning the superintendent noticed the boy | 


hide something in his pocket. He stopped him. 

“What have you there?” he said to the lad. 
The boy paled and blushed. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. He was asked to turn 
his pockets inside out, and upon him was discov- 
ered twenty-five cents in change, which he had 
just pilfered. 

The boy was immediately dismissed. He had 
lost his chance of high preferment, of honor, of 
dignity, of respect and even of wealth, for a temp- 
tation so petty as to seem ridiculous. He had sold 
his character for twenty-five cents! 


® @ 
MADAME MODJESKA’S REVENGE. 


The Poles are notoriously proud of their country 
and their language and their national institutions, 
and none more so than Madame Modjeska, who 
misses no opportunity to proclaim her loyalty and 
to exalt Poland. 

Not long ago, while travelling through the West 
in a private car, she invited a few newspaper 
friends to dine with her and test the accomplish- 
ments of her railway cook. In the conversation 
at the dinner one of the guests somewhat incau- 
tiously took occasion to speak of the harshness of 
the Polish tongue, and to contrast it unfavorably 
with the musical cadence of the Romance lan- 
guages. 

“I think you are mistaken,” said Madame Mod- 
jeska, “and I believe I can prove to you not only 
that my language is musical, but that it is peculiarly 
adapted to the recitation of the highest class of 
verse.” 

She thought a minute, and added: 

“I shall not tell you the name or the nature of 
the poem I am about to recite, but I shall leave it 
to your penetration to decide.” 

The company settled itself for the reading and 
Madame Modjeska began, with all the elocutionary 
art and grace which have given her such world- 
wide reputation. When she had finished, a general 
clapping of hands testified the admiration of the 
company and the verdict that she had made her 
point and gained her case. 

Then the guests speculated as to the nature of 
the poem. One thought, from the fervor and 
emphasis of delivery, that it must be a patriotic 
ode. Another was inclined to believe that it was 
a poem of martial endeavor. Still a third asserted 
that it might be a love-song of the more stirring 
type. All agreed that it was heroic verse. 

The lady listened complacently to the varying 





“You saw my books!” exploded the disappointed 
man. “You found my assets as represented there.” 

“Yes,” assented the president, rising to termi- 
nate the interview. 
all right, but you lied to your landlord. You told 
him that the bank Aad given you the loan, and on 
that false representation induced him to make 
| improvements. We can lend no money to a liar. 
Good day, sir.” 

e ¢ 


| HEADING OFF THE GRUMBLERS. 


Among the marines the nicknames given to 
persons and things, writes Mr. Goodenough of the 
Royal Navy, are often very funny. Especially is 
this true of the slang applied to various articles 
of food. Bread is tommy or rootee. A spoon isa 
| gibby. The pepper-box is the lighthouse, mustard 
| is plaster, and potatoes are spuds. Beyond this, 

clothes are known as clobber, sugar is sand, coals 
| are diamonds and money rocks. 


| As to the food, frivolous complaints sometimes 
| occur among the marines, and are not Meow | seri- 
| ously received. A grumbler one day complained 
| to the ig officer, saying, “I get all the thick 
| of the coffee, all grouts, sir.’’ 

| “Very good,” said the officer; “you may have 
| the thin of the soup to-morrow. Sergeant, see 
| that he has it.” 

| This was the last grumbling from that particular 
man. 

A certain captain is accredited with a novel way 
of avoiding complaints. He gave orders that none 
were to be made until r a certain morning’s 
pesado. When the time came and the men were 

allen in on parade, he asked if any man wished to 
make a report. About a dozen re lied, and the 
captain made a note of them before beginning 
inspection. Every one who had expressed a wis 

to make a report received the same order in turn: 

“Tighten your helmet chin-strap four links up, 
my man. 

hen, after inspection, the captain politely 
invited the grumblers to step forward and lay bare 
their wrongs. The men came forward, but the 
chin-straps were so tight that not one could open 
hismouth. Then the —— smiled and dismissed 
—, remarking that he was glad to have no 
reports. 


* © 


A HAPPY MEETING. 


R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, the author of those 
travelling experiences in the tropics which he 
ealls “Thirteen Stories,” says that in his South 
American journeying he one day rode to see a 
village where, report hinted, some valuable old 
books had been preserved. He adds: 


I got lost, and passed the night in a small clear- 
ing where a fat and handsome roan horse was 
tied. On seeing me the animal broke his picket- 
rope, ran furiously round me four or five times in 
| cireles, and then, advancing, put his nostrils close 
to the ‘nostrils of my horse and seemed to talk to 
him. His owner, an old Paraguayan, told me that 
| the creature had been with r into the inte- 
rior, and for a year had never seen another horse. 

“But,” said he, “God has given every animal 
speech after its kind, and he is glad to see your 
| horse. No doubt he is asking him the news.” 
During the night I cannot say exactly what the 
two horses talked about; but in the morning m 
host rode with me a league upon the way, an 
when we parted, his horse reared once or twice 
and plunged. It was a farewell. 





opinions, and when the last judgment had been | 


rendered, she said, with a little touch of malicious 
triumph in her voice: 

“The fact is, my dear friends, we are all wrong. 
I was wrong in preparing you for a poem; you 
are wrong in accepting my word for it. You see 
that I know the beauties and possibilities of my 
language, and I am much obliged to you for 
vindicating me. The beautiful poem you have 
listened to and so kindly applauded is simply 
Polish enumeration from one to one hundred.” 


CICERO’S DINNER TO CASAR. 


A youthful Latin student is reported to have 
said that when he came to a “‘plathe in Thithero” 
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WAR AND GEOGRAPHY. 


| A new, although possibly doubtful, blessing of 
| war has been discovered by a Philadelphia school- | 


teacher, who asserts that since the Spanish- 
| American conflict and the Transvaal and Chinese 
troubles her pupils have made wonderful progress 
in geography. 
| She has under her charge children ranging from 
| nine to eleven years of age, and declares that she 
ex em to uate with one hundred per 
cent. to their credit in geography. 
| particular are so eager to see where the troops 
} ded, the route they followed and the battles 
| they fought, that they spend much time poring 
over their atlases and studying the maps. 
| “So youcan see,” she says, “that their knowledge 





he did not understand, he just fell to “euthin’ | of geography is much greater than it otherwise 


Catiline,” and that he generally hit it. His success 
will not be doubted by any one familiar with 
Cicero’s power of invective and the frequency 
with which he turned it upon Catiline. But the 
great ancient had quieter ways of dealing with 
acquaintances and intimate enemies. In a letter 
to Atticus there is a neat characterization of | 
Cesar. Cicero gave Caesar a dinner, and thus | 
described it to his friend : 

“It was a very good dinner. 
Was somebody. However, Cesar is not a guest to 





your way baek.’ Once is enough. 


would have been, as it was made interesting by a 
study of coming events in those particular coun- 
tries. Thus the geography of these conflicts and 
the history of them are pretty well fixed in the 
pupils’ minds.” 


*¢ ¢ 


ON A BUSINESS BASIS. 
Gerald developed a journalistic instinct at the 


I showed that I | early age of fourteen. With the consent of his 

father, and some assistance from the same source,” 
whom one would say: ‘Pray look me up again on | he bought an “amateur printing outfit,” and | 
started the Elmhurst Monthly Journal, subscrip- | 


“We didn’t say a word about politics. There | tion price twenty-five cents a year, payable in 


Was plenty of literary talk. 


the entertainment—or I might call it the billeting.” | 

Cicero did not look it. There is no sign of an | 
alising turn of mind in his sculptured likeness. 
But nothing could be more keenly humorous than | 
these few lines, which might have been written 
last month instead of centuries ago. 
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THE CREDIT CLEARING - HOUSE. 


iere is an institution in New York City of 
wi -h few persons know anything. It is supported 
by he savings-banks and other loan associations 
fo. the sake of protection against unscrupulous 
bovrowers. In short, it reports on a man’s moral | 
st ding, just as Dun’s Agency reports on a man’s | 
- cial standing. It might well be called the 
Craring-house of character. The following inci- 
— t mre occurred within a short time illustrates 
> Value; 

‘ man, whom we will call Smith, went to a 
‘ngs-bank to negotiate a loan of ten thousand 
dollars, He was to open a grocery-store. He 
exhibited evidence of assets to the amount of 
sixteen thousand dollars, and thus proved the loan 
a safe one. 


"he president of the bank told him to come back 


Sa 





In short, he was | advance. 
pleased and enjoyed himself. That’s the story of| «fT 


suppose you call yourself the. editor and 
proprietor of this office,” remarked an envious 
young associate who drop’ in at his “sanctum” 
basement of the paternal dwelling one day. 
“Of course I do,” responded the youthful jour- 
nalist. “I don’t owe a cent on it.” 
“Proprietor! H’mph! Everybody knows you 
got — dollars from your father to start it 
w ” 


“Yes, sir!” stoutly rejoined Gerald. “Ahd his 
subscription for the Journal is marked paid one 
hundred years ahead on my books!” 
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BY HIS WORKS. 


The members of the class in rhetoric were recit- 
ing to Professor Dash, of the Blank University, 
one day, when the question of the “split infinitive” 
came up, and the professor took occasion to con- 
demn in strong terms the practice of using it. 


“But, professor,” argued one of the pupils, “a 
distinguished authority” age ge A, “has just 
published an article in one of the magazines in 
which he defends the ‘split infinitive.’ ” 

“TI know it,” replied the professor, with a smile, 
“and in the same article he defends nearly every 
other pet abomination of the purists. But he 
doesn’t use one of them. He is the most ee 4 
heterodox man in precept and the most rigidly 


| orthodox in example I ever saw.” 


An ounce of “do” is worth a pound of “say.” 
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1ay JOB LINCOLN 


N the gleam and gloom of the April weather, 
When the snows have flown in the brooklet’s 
flood, 

And the showers and sunbeams sport together, 
And the proud bough boasts of the baby bud,— 

On the hillside brown where the dead leaves linger 
In crackling layers all crimped and curled, 

She parts their folds with a timid finger 
And shyly peeps at the waking world. 

The boisterous west wind flies to meet her, - 
And hails ber smile with a gleeful shout, 

The saplings lovingly bend to greet her, 
And the quickening grass-blades call, “Come 

out.” 

So venturing forth with a dainty neatness, 
In gown of pink or in white arrayed, 

She comes once more with her simple sweetness, 
A modest, fair little Pilgrim maid. 

Her fragrant petals their beauties showing 
Creep out to sprinkle the hill and dell, 

Like showers of stars in the shadows glowing, 

Or snowflakes blossoming where they fell; 
And the charmed wood leaps into joyous blooming, 
As though ’twere touched by a fairy’s ring, 

And the glad earth scents in the rare perfuming 
The first sweet breath of the new-born spring. 
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A LITTLE MUSIC. 


E glad therein, good listener ; 

So small a drop may fill 
The little ever-listening heart 

Of April’s daffodil. 
A single word of heaven may make 

A weary flower laugh: 
And Music gives a thirsty heart 

A little song to quaff. 

JOSEPHINE PEABODY. 


® ¢ 
AMONG THE MINERS. 


must be a very discouraging 
work,” said a visitor to a 
young minister who, with 
his wife, had taken up 
religious work in a wild 
mining town. 

“Come to our prayer- 
meeting to-night, and see,”’ 
said the minister. 

The visitor went. It was 
people who gathered, and the 
congregation was not at first sight a prepossessing 
one. Some of the women were overdressed, and 
others were shabby. The men had scrubbed the 
coal-dust from the surface of their skins, but 
much of it remained, ingrained deeply below the 
reach of an ordinary nightly ablution. 

“About like their religion, I fancy,’”’ thought 
the visitor, “a superficial wash.” 

There was some ground, perhaps, for the 
cynical comparison. The parish was no para- 
dise. Few parishes are. Yet the meeting 
began with a swing and a fervor that soon 
disarmed the visitor’s criticisms. The songs 
were hearty, the prayers fervent, and the testi- 
monies, for the most part, were the simple and 
natural expressions of lives that found daily help 
through faith in God. 

Before the meeting was over the visitor was 
heartily in sympathy with its spirit, and more 
than one of the prayers and testimonies had 
started tears in his eyes. 

They were soon seated in the minister’s bare 
little study, the guest, the minister and his wife, 
and the young man was telling with enthusiasm 
of his work. 

“You are evidently doing much good,” said 
the visitor. “Of course you are reaching only 
a few of them, but these are evidently helped. 
You certainly are reaching the best of them.” 

The minister started to reply, and then thought 
a second time. He remembered who had taken 
part in that meeting, and his thought went 
back a year to the time of the riots, when the 
name of his obscure little parish was in all the 
papers. 

He remembered how one man who had spoken 

in the meeting, penitently, trustingly, and in 
terms which his neighbors understood, had only 
twelve months ago run red-handed and with a 
gun, firing all the way, from the coal-shaft toward 
the company’s office at the head of a mob. He 
remembered how it was not the state militia, but 
the love of Christ, that found and subdued the 
man. 
He remembered the time, not so long ago, 
when another man had been a terror to the town 
every pay-day, and until his money was gone, 
and how that man was struggling now against 
the habits formed during years of sin, and how 
his testimony to-night had had a ring of growing 
triumph in it. He remembered a woman whose 
face was hard once with lines of vice and passion, 
but had shone to-night with the radiance of a 
regenerate life. 

All these things he remembered, and for the 
time the discouragements sank out of sight. 
There came into his heart a sense of pride in his 
parish, a glory in the moral heroism of tempted 
men and women striving to be good. He looked 
across the table and caught the eye of his 
wife, and with a tone of certainty and the least 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


suggestion ofa smile, which she saw and returned | Stndent | is allowed, 


with her eyes, he answered: 
“Yes, I think I can truly say that we are 
reaching the best of them.”’ 


* ¢ 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRIVATE. 


HEN Mahlon Shaaber, of the Ninety-third 
W Pennsylvania Volunteers, was passing 

through Washington with his regiment 
in 1862, he noticed standing on the pavement an 
unusually tall man in a group of tall men. As 
Shaaber marched on, this man extended a long 
arm and called out, “Bub! Bub!” 


Captain Arthur of my company, says Mr. 
Shaaber, saw that the tall man was addressin 
me, and without telling me who he was, ordere 
me to leave the ranks and go fo him. With a 
Bteaaly smile the stranger Kk my hand and 
Salad: 

“Excuse my rudeness. It was jealousy on my 
pert that made me call you out size you up. 

—, = are you, and what is your age and 
weight?” 

“T am six feet six and one-half inches,” I said. 
“in my seventeenth ioe: and weigh one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds.” 

As he jotted these figures down in a black 
memorandum-book it seemed to strike him that 
I didn’t know who he was, so he said: 

“I am old Abe. This gentleman, my son, is 
Vice-President Hamlin.” 

The other members of the party were General 
Cameron and Governor Curtin. 

“It will be a good while, I guess,” went on the 
President, “before as small a party as this can 
show so great a total of inches.” And he read 
out the entry as he put it down: 


Mahlon Shaaber, Ninety-third 
Penn. Vol., 6 feet, 634 inches. 
Abraham Lincoln, , peectds -“ 


Hannibal Hamlin, ee 
Governor Curtin, e ” ,2 
General Cameron, 6 “ 1 ineh. 


The President gave me a deal of advice. 
I remember that cautioned me against pie and 
pactionerty wernee me against liquor. He told 

that when I lay down to sleep I should rest 
the head lower than the chest to expand my lungs, 
and he added: am afraid you won’t stand t! 
service.” When he bade me pood v7, be ay his 
——— on my shoulders and said, with kindliest 
one: 
“Good-by, my son. God bless you! Come soon 
and dine with me.” 

After I was wounded and had returned to Wash- 
ington I remembered the President’s invitation, 
and went to call on him. He knew me at once, 

ave me a ee Ge showed me around the 

uilding, presen me to the guests of the day, 
and inv me todine. There I lost courage, but 
Mr. Lincoln insisted, and said: 

“T will give you a seat on my right hand as my 
particular guest.” 

This frightened me the more, and I confessed 
that I was ashamed to sit in my shabby clothes 
with such elegantly dressed company. 
the President replied gravely: 

“It’s not the clothing that makes the man, my 
son, it’s the heart. think more of the man 
dressed in blue for the love of his country than of 
these gay visitors, whose chief business in these 
trying imes is simply to dress for receptions.” 

ut I still declined, and the President took both 
my hands in his, gave me a parting blessing, and 


said: 
ms you lie around Washington in the future, call 
a n ” 


t has been my lifelong regret, concludes Mr. 
Shaaber, that I did not dine with the President. 
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OLD-TIME TOBACCO LEGISLATION. 


T is one of the curiosities of old-time legislation 
that the use of tobacco was in early colonial 


days regarded by the magistrates and elders | 9 


as far more injurious, degrading and sinful than 
that of intoxicating liquors. Both the use and the 
planting of the weed were forbidden, the cultiva- 
tion of it being permitted only in small quantities, 
“for meere necessitie, for phisick, for preservation 
of the health, and that the same be taken privately 
by anncient men.” But the “Creature called To- 
backo” seemed to have an indestructible life. 
Mrs. Alice M. Earle writes of these early restric- 
tions about tobacco in “Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Days.” 


Landlords were ordered not to “suffer any 
tobacco to be taken into their houses” on penalty 
of a fine to the “victualler” and another to “the 
party that takes it.” The laws were constantly 
altered and enforced; and_ still tobac 
eown and was smoked. 
it “publiequely,” nor in his own house or an 
else before strangers. Two men were forbidden 
to smoke together. 

No one could smoke within two miles of the 
a on the Sabbath day. There were 
wicked backsliders who were caught smokin 
around the corner of the poe ee 
others on the street, and they were fined, and set 
in the stocks and in cages. 

Until within a few years there were New Law 
land towns where tobacco-smoking in the streets 
was prohibited, and innocent cigar-loving travel- 
lers we astounded at being requested to cease 
smoking. 

Mr. Drake wrote, in 1886, that he knew men 
then living, who had had to plead guilty or not 

= police court for smoking in the 
ston. 

In Connecticut, in early days, a great indulgence 
was permitted to travellers—a man could smoke 
once during a journey of ten miles. 


* © 


PRINCETON IN 1770. 


HEN Philip Vickers Fithian was admitted 

W to Nassau Hall, Princeton, in 1770, he 
found some regulations which would 
doubtless seem stern to the collegiate of to-day. 
This young Jerseyman, however, commended 


them in a letter to his father, which is frank and | the 


pleasing, and which gives a good idea of college 
life and character in colonial times. 


“The Rules by which the Sholars & Students 
are directed, are, in my Opinion, exceedingly well 
formed to check & restrain the vicious, & to assist 
the studious, & to countenance & encourage the 


uous. 

“Every student must rise in the Morning, at 
farthest 5 A~y an hour after five; tee grammer 
Schollars being most of them small, & lodging also 
n Town at some Distance from the College, are, 
2 Winter, excused from attending morning 

rayrs. 

“The Bell rings at five, after which there is an 
Intermission of half an hour, that every one may 
have time to dress, at the end of which it rings 
again, & Prayrs begin; And lest any should plead 
he did not hear the Bell, the Servant who 
rings goes to every Door & beats till he wakens the 
boys, which leaves them without an Excuse. No 





To this | 





on any pretence, Sickness 

pted, to absent on Sunday from public 
Worship. We have two Sermons every Sabbath— 
One at eleven in the morning, in the Church & the 
other at three in the Afternoon, in College Hall. 
lam indeed much pleased with Dr. Witherspoon 
& think his Sermons almost inimitable.” 

“But in spite of Doctor Witherspoon’s sermons, 
some scapegraces were shelte at Nassau, for 
Fithian writes: ‘1 am sorry that I may inform you, 
that two of our Members were expelled from the 
Colle; yesterday; not for Drunkenness, nor 
Fighting, nor Swearing, nor Sabbath-Breaking; 
But they were sent from this Seminary, where 
Greatest Pains and Care are taken to cultivate 
and encourage Decency, & Honesty & Honour 
a, ; Sa ng Hens! Shameful, mean, unmanly 
onduct!”’ 


ew eS of turkeys, also, was “too much prac- 
tised” that winter, and by persons who were 
“hopelessly converted ;” but with these exceptions 
we may be sure that the rest of the boys were as 
good as young Fithian, whose earnestness is as 
evident as his capital letters. 





LIE at ease in the valley, 
More blessed than song can say, 
Beholding the skies bend over 
The beautiful hills of May. 


They are pink where the orchards flower, 
They are white where the dogwoods sway, 
Or blue where the violets cover 
The beautiful hills of May. 


They are low that the heart may love them, 
They are far that the thought may stray, 

They are near that the feet may climb them, 
The beautiful hills of May. 


Though better than song be silence, 
Yet, ah! that song could convey 

To December news of the beauty 
That blooms on the hills of May. 
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A TALE OF SUGAR-TONGS. 


HE Chinese servant is a very good one, as a 
rule, but he has his own ideas of things, and 
is very persistent in urging his opinions 

upon his employer. A former United States 
consul at Canton tells the New York Sun a bit of 
experience bearing upon this point. 


When I first employed my head boy, Wong, says 
Mr. S., he said: “Master have no got sugar-tongs.”’ 
I merely remarked that I didn’t care for sugar- 


ngs. 
Itis the custom at Canton, when one is invited 
out to dinner, to take one’s own servant along to 
assist at the table. Soon after Wong’s advent I 
went to dine with the British consul, and took the 
boy with me. The next morning, when Wong was 
servin _ breakfast, he said: 
“Ve y, fine dinner, master.” 
“Yes,” I replied, “it was a fine dinner.” 
“Blitish consul fine house have got,” said Wong, 
“have got velly nice table. Have got sugar-tongs. 
“Yes,” I admitted, “the British consul has all 
he has money to pay for things.” 
the Belgian consul. 
Wong went with me, and the next morning he 
eens | everything and ended with, ‘“He have got 
8 -ton 


gs. 
e’s welcome to his soqee ton 2? I said, “but 
I don’t want any. I don’t intend to have any, and 
you need not say sugar-tongs to me — 

Soon afterward I dined at the Ita consul’s. 
On the following morning, as usual, Wong praised 
the Italian consul’s house, his table, his dinner, 
ed with: “He have got sugar-tongs.” 

I let the vials of my wrath loose upon ape 
and threatened to, cut off his pigtail if he ever sa id 
sugar-tongs to me again. 

thought from his meek manner that the matter 
was settled, but the sequel proved that I did 
not understand Chinese persistency. Three days 
afterward Wong came to me and announced: 

“Top side inaman front side wantch see 

r. Shall show him office side?” 
“Yes,” I said, aes him in here.” 
Soon Wong ushered In a -looking Chinaman, 
who carried a small bundle in his hands. Wong 
retired. Then my visitor drop on his s, 
opened his bundle, and revealed a dozen varieties 
of silver opr 

Well, I took a pair, and from that day the words 
sugar-tongs were never mentioned in my house; 
but 1 never looked at the tongs without laughing. 


vA 








a 


nd e 
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THE CURIOUS CASSOWARY. 


“ HE cassowary is a curious bird.” This 
random bit from the diary of that darling 
child, Marjorie Fleming, is quite accurate 
as far as it goes. Fuller information shows that 
the cassowary is a natural boxer; the only bird, 
except perhaps the ostrich, whose method of 
defense and attack in warfare is the forward 
kick. And the way the cassowary can kick— 
straight out, like a man—is calculated to arouse 
envy in the breast of any save a crack athlete. 


Another notable peculiarity of this bird is his 
ability to perform a sort of war-dance over any 
cular object that attracts his attention. This 
recently happened at the London “Zoo” when one 
of the cassowaries, which are confined in cages 
there, lighted upon a gaudy piece of ribbon blown 
inside the bars from the hat or dress of some 
woman visitor. 

He was one of the smallest of the collection, but 
he was of a martial temper. 

After having carefully examined the ribbon he 
started his war-dance, and kept it up with great 
vigor for some minutes. 

hile he was at the height of his enjoyment a 
larger cassowary came up and interfered with 
him. The smaller bird stood this for some time, 
but when the other attempted to oust him from 
spot in order that he in turn might prance 
about the ribbon, the intrusion was resen in no 
uncertain style. 

Kicking out Vigerondty on all sides, craning his 
neck, snapping his beak, elongating his body and 
hitting imaginary blows with the horny 
which cassowaries carry cn the tops of their heads, 
and which is called the helmet, the bird seemed to 
bid defiance to all comers. 

The larger cassowary, thinking, apparently, that 
he could treat the demonstrations of the light 
weight with contempt, commenced hustling Tis 
antagonist. 

The two were very ill-matched in height, one of 
them being about five feet high and the other a 
foot or more shorter, but the battle that ensued 
ae that weight and height will not always 


Forward kicks were the main feature of the 
fight. At first the blows were delivered chiefly on 
the breast, and did not hurt much, but eventually 
the smaller bird knocked the other one out with a 
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masterly stroke delivered by the long, sharp ec] 
of the inner toe on the wattles of his Sutegonioe # 
No fatal injury was done, but the shock must 
have been terrific, for the big bird uttered a peculiar 
ery and retired in confusion to his corner, while 
the victor resumed his war-dance. 
He also had been severely punished, but, says 
ndon Express, from which this account has 
been transcribed, one could almost imagine hin 
saying to himself: 
Beneath the bludgeonings of Fate 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


* © 


WITH A FRYING- PAN. 


RS. SETON-THOMPSON, in her camping 
experiences, entitled ““A Woman Tender 
foot,” confesses that in the beginning of 

her Rocky Mountain life she regarded rattlesnakes 
as only one kind of disagreeable reptile. She had 
not then caught the popular horror of them, and 
that is possibly the reason why she could despatci: 
her first one with so much coolness. One day she 
was riding in advance of her husband. She says: 


Suddenly there came a noise like dried peas i), 
a , an sliding across the road was a huge 
rattlesnake. Whiskers, my pony, performed 2» 
| flank movement, so nearly unseating me that | 
| deemed it expedient to drop to the ground; and 

Whiskers, without waiting for orders, galloped 

“othe ‘rattler ‘sto ped hi tty glidi 

Be: rattler stop Ss pretty ing motion 
| away from me, and seemed fi doubt. . 

| “He is going to coil and then to strike,” said 1, 
} ——— a paragraph from my school reader. 

I cast a despairing glance around, and saw, 
almost at my feet, half hidden ao e - brush, 
several inches of rusty iron. Blest be the passing 
teamster who threw it there. I darted toward it 
and turned on the rattler, armed with the goodly 
remains of a frying-pan. 

The creature was ready for me, with darting 
tongue and flattened head. Another instant, and 
it would have sprung. Smash on its head went 
|my valiant frying-pan and struck a deadly blow. 

I recaptured my weapon, and again it descended. 
The rattler was settled. 

But oh that tail! that awful, writhing, lashing 
tail. I can stand Indians, bears, wolves, anything 
but that tail; and a rattler is all tail except its 
head. The snake was really helpless, and I put 
one foot on him to take his scalp; that is to say, 
his rattles. 

Then the uncanny thing began to wriggle and 
rattle with old-time vigor. Horrid thrills coursed 
through me; but fortified by the assurance that 
the existing rattle was a ‘ a f reflex neuro- 
ganglionic movement,” I hardened my heart, and 
captured the “pod of dried peas.” 
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WILHELMINA TO THE RESCUE. 


HE little royal girl of Orange, who punished 
her dolls by making them queens, has always 
been democratic. One winter, when she 

was about twelve years old, she was driving with 
the queen mother in an open victoria through one 
of the narrow streets of The Hague, when they 
came upon two or three schoolboys snowballing 
some little girls. 


Without a moment’s hesitation Wilhelmina 
qamgee out of the carriage, and ordered her 
youthful ee to stop. 

The boys did not recognize the voice of authority, 
nor their sovereign, and not only continued their 
sport, but turned it against the newcomer, peltin 
her with snowballs. stood her ground, fille 

nds with snow, and was about to return the 
charpe, when a scandalized footman appeared. 

“It is the queen whom you insult!” he said, in a 
terrible voice. 

The bers slunk away, and Wilhelmina laid down 
her handful of snow, with a sigh. 

“a do wish I could have thrown it at them!’ she 


said. 

And if the footman had not played the part of 
fate she not only would have thrown her snow- 
balls at the Ley 4 but most likely she would have 
hit them; for in those days Wilhelmina was not 
“every inch a queen.” Several inches were high 
spirited girl with a suggestion of tomboy. 

N 
the quiet of a Derbyshire village, resolved 
to make a journey to London. The resolu- 
tion was communicated to their neighbors, who 
gave them long instructions as to the best methods 
of taking care of themselves and avoiding city 


sharpers. 


The villagers gathered at the station to see the 
departure, and all went well until the train reached 
Bedford. There the old man, in an evil moment, 
allowed himself to leave the compartment, with 
the result that the train went off without him. 

Fortunately an express was due in a few minutes, 
and the station-master, taking pity on the old 
eountryman’s distress, permitted him to board it, 
so that he was enabled to reach London fully 
twenty minutes before the arrival of his wife. 

He was waiting eagerly at the station when the 
train came in, and seeing his wife, he rushed 


ously up, crying out: 
sxe Betty, Th glad tosee youagean! I thought 
we wor fT ete forever!” 

The old woman looked at him suspiciously, and 
remembering all the advice that had been show- 
ered upon her, said eens: 

“Away wi’ ye, man! n’t be comin’ yer Lunnoti 
tricks wi’ me. I left my owd man at (othe! 
station. Be off at once, or I’ll call a bobby and 
hae yer locked up!” 


*® © 


NO TIME FOR TRIFLING. 
old couple, who had passed their lives in 
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MILK VERSUS WATER. 


HAT milk is not equal to water as a steam- 

producing agent was demonstrated one 

morning recently on the Erie & Centra! 

New York Railroad by passenger-train No.2. A 
Syracuse newspaper tells the story. 


The train left Cincinnatus at half-past seven 
o’clock, and_was due in Syracuse an hour and a 
half later. It eee at the water-pump in Cil- 
cinnatus for a supply of water. 

The water is pum from a creek through « 
milk depot by the same pump, it seems, that i 
used to force milk into the large vats. 

The fireman, a new employee, set the pump 
going, and after taking aboar what he deemed : 
sufficient a ? water, stopped the pum) 


and the train sta . 

The steam dropped rapidly and such a sputter 
ing began about the ge that the engine’! 
became alarmed, and at Freetown telegraphed ‘ 
the train despatcher at Syracuse that his ene!!! 
had gone wrong, and requested that an extra » 
sent to haul his train tothe end oftherun. 

This was done, and the rejected engine was s°' 
to the yards for inspection. There it was disc’ 
ered that the boiler was filled with milk insteac' 
water. The fireman supposes that he must bh: 
“connected u Ls ang somehow, and pump 
milk instead of water into the boiler. 
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THE CHEERFUL SUNBEAM. 


One day a sunbeam met a cloud ; 
*T was in the month of May. 

Frowning, the cloud said, angrily, 
“You’re always in the way!” 


The sunbeam smiled, and said, “My dear, 
Why can’t we work together? 

The flowers need us both, you know, 
Sunshine and rainy weather.” 


ones. 


said Jenny. 
“So I might!’ 


as an egg. 


® © 
THE WHISTLE - TREE. 


The whistle-tree is growing in a green and sunny 
nook, 

In the low and marshy meadow where there flows 
a silver brook ; 

You must seek it in the springtime, when 


please grandpa so 
/not one—single— 





brought me any pearls—or only string and pencil 
” 


“So I couldn’t,” said Tom. 
“And you might really have hurt your head,” 


head, where already there was a lump as large 


A SURPRISE FOR THREE. 
“Jl do it,” thought Teddy, “because it will 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the bright sunshine. Then he stopped. 
“Get up!” said Teddy. 


then he did go along in good earnest. 
said Tom, and he rubbed his 
so fast that Teddy had to run to keep up with 
him. 
“Whoa!” he shouted. “Whoa, Dobbin !’’ 

But Dobbin didn’t whoa till he stood under 
Teddy’s oak-tree, and then he laid down on the 
soft green grass and rolled and rolled. 

Poor little Teddy just glanced at those flying 


LAuRA E. RICHARDS. 
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much. And I am not afraid, 
mite! Not—one—mite!” he | 


floor, cumpety clump, through the door and into | 


Dobbin tossed up his head and snorted, and | 


He hopped | 
and he cantered and ran limping over the ground | 


feet, and then he scrambled into the tree. He} ba 
was too frightened to saya word. Oh, if grandpa | 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 
CHANGED INITIALS. 
Change initial letter in each omission. 








. He was a man of —— position and had strange 
habits. He would chase bees by the hour, 
and at the same time —— with his hands and — 
in his talk so as not to be heard above the —— of 

| the train. 

2. It was ay! —. The — was heavy with 
the wet. His stout —— shoes were. soaked, and 
his —— drooped dejectedly in his cap. 

3. He is apt to — reports. If you write —— he 
| will call it whistling; —— he will change to stone. 
4. You will find a —— rubber in the above. 

5. Although he is a good ——, yet he will —— to 

eir tastes, will give —— if they wish or will serve 

ne —. ° 

6. It is a strange ——. They all —— together, 


y 
the eldest trying to —— the baby. Mean- 


while their belongings stand in a —— of 





its leaves are silver-gray, 


“ 
water which the miners made in using 





There you'll find the best of whistles 
almost any sunny day. 


The whistle-tree is sought for by all wise 
and wary boys 

When the whistles are exactly primed to 
give the loudest noise ; 

The tree bears plenty of them, so there 
never should be strife, 

And all one needs to gather with is just 
a pocket-knife. 


Let others sing of oak and birch and all 
the evergreens, 

Or of the elm and maple bright, adorning 
country scenes; 

The best and finest of them all—at least 
to all the boys— 

Is this same merry whistle-tree that 
grows a crop of noise. 


Then hurrah for the meadow! 
Hurrah for the tree! 

And hurrah for the whistles 
Growing there for you and me! 


A. W. M. 
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THE PEARL - FISHER. 


Tom was going to be a sailor, and 
Jenny came down-stairs to see him off. 

“Here is a lucky-bone for you, Tom!” 
she said. “I found it on the beach 
when I was at the seashore, and it will 
keep you safe from shipwreck.” 

Tom thanked her, and put the lucky- 
bone in his pocket ; then he got into his 
boat and rowed away across the broad 
parlor floor. 

The boat went rather hard over the 
carpet, for it was a clothes-basket, and 
the tongs did not make very good oars ; 
but he got on pretty well till he came to 
the grand piano. 

“Here is the harbor!” he said. “I 
shall go in here to get pearls, Jenny; 
only I must beware of the Leg Rocks.” 

“Yes, do beware!” said Jenny. “And 
be sure to bring me home some pearls, 
Tom!” 

Tom promised, and then began the 
dangerous entrance into Piano Harbor. 
He avoided the Leg Rocks very skil- 
fully, but in standing up to steer round 
them, he struck his head pretty sharply 
against the top of the harbor. 

“Oh,” said Jenny, “if you hadn’t had 
the lucky-bone you might have hurt 
yourself 1’? 

“Yes,” said Tom, and he rubbed his 
head hard and winked several times, 
but said nothing. 

“Are you getting many pearls, Tom- 
my?” asked Jenny. 

Tom felt in his pockets, but there 
was nothing in them, for a wonder, save 
1 pencil, some crumbs and the lucky- 

one, 

“Pretty well,” he said. “Very likely 
1 could get a great many more if I 
stayed longer, but I think I’d better 
come home now, for the water is so full 
- sharks that I can hardly pull the 

oat.” 

_ “Oh, do come back!” cried Jenny, 
jumping up and down on the bank. “O 
‘om, what would you do if a shark 
juinped into the boat ?”’ 

“Stick an oar down his throat, of 











THIRSTY LITTLE TRAVELLERS. 


O little travellers are Teddy and May. 
Long journeys they take in their morning's play, 
Exploring the brooks, the garden and lane. 
They range through the pasture and fields of grain; 
They visit points of the greatest renown 
Without so much as a shilling or crown. 
Their forests are stretches of waving grass, 
Their ocean the meadow, and there, alas! 
They often are shipwrecked among the flowers 
And suffer delay for long, sunny hours. 
But though to marvelous places they fare, 
Their wanderings have but one end, for this pair 
Always return with a hop, skip and jump, 
To refresh themselves at the dear old pump. 


7. They remained in the —— during the 
— ceremony. 

8. Nothing would —— the —— old man. 
He would —— those who — of their 
courage because they were afraid to visit 
the —— of the wolf. 

2. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Come, girls, and come, boys, let’s go 
_. seeking to-day 
What April pours into the treasures of 
May 
Concealed Crosswords. 


Old Mother Hubbard put on her gown 
Of calico, very old-fashioned and brown. 


“I’m shabby,” she said, “but I’ll do what 


can, 

And this is the moral, I envy no man. 

“I used to wear silk, it was drab over 
white, 

But now I should like one as black as 
the night. 


“I'd take it at once to a tailor of taste 
And give him a lesson in fitting a waist. 


“If the seams wrinkled crosswise and 
pulled round about, 

I'd not waste a minute in smoothing 
them out. 


“I'd make a flat hemstitch so fine and 


correct 
It would have an exceedingly stylish 


effect 
“But when one is hungry such trifles are 
froth— 
I'll borrow a stew-pan and make me 
some broth.” 
3. 
TRIANGLE. 

Pertaining to medicine. One of the 
books of the Bible. One who gives. An 
image worshiped. A small dog. In like 
manner. A letter. 

4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Thou ravest o’er wrongs of the people of 
------ concerns all thy sympa- 
thies pour, 
While peat people 
oor. 


, almost at thy 


I wreathe his brow as a saint indeed 
y ile when others 


Who ------- a sm 
would scowl, 

nd (------- we all must wonder the 
most), 

Whate’er the -------, will never 
growl. 


Thou risest to give t ranger’s needs, 
But canst ! pleads. 


I must confess that it maddens me 
When he that enormous fee. 


da st 
------ when a ------ 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 


1. He was a 12345 creature, and when 
the lamps were 123 45 danced for us. 

2. 1 123456 you that 12 3456 as you 
attempt it you will fail. 

3.12 3456 reey 4 on your 123456? 

4. You will find him 12 3456 number 
four, suffering from an 123456 fever. 

5. Although the old general was very 
123456, he could still speak 12 3456 
tones. 

6. If I should tell you that the man 
woounge the 1234 567 all the meringue, 
would you say that he did or did not 
1234567 the laws of good breeding? 


6. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


I am a small thing that can give great 
pain; behead and find an important organ 
of the body ; curtail and find me not dead; 
rearrange the letters and find a thin 
covering; rearrange again and find 
wickedness; rearrange once more and 
find abominable; behead and rearrange 
and find a man’s name; rearrange and 
find an untruth; add a letter and find a 
legal claim; rearrange and find a river; 
rearrange and find a boundary; change 
heads and find a number; change heads 














and find a common tree; change heads 





course !”? replied Tom, promptly. 
Here, while keeping a sharp lookout 
for sharks, the bold pearl-fisher ran into the Leg added slowly, as 


he walked toward the barn. | would only come! He screamed and screamed 


again and find an excavation; change 
heads once more and find a peverage 
prefix a letter and find a string; curtail and nd 





Rocks, and was almost capsized; but he handled | That morning at breakfast Grandpa French | at the top of his voice, “Grandpa! grandpa!” | 0B¢ of @ pair; Dehead and And to gain, 


the boat with great skill, and finally managed | had told them about poor Dobbin. He was lame,| “It’s Dobbin,” he explained, when grandpa 
te push her off. After some minutes of hard | and he had to stand in his stall all day long. discovered him. “I was going to s’prise you 
pulling, during which Jenny stood speechless,| “I’d like to put him out, but he would get into | and take Dobbin out,—an’ then he rolled—an’ 
with clasped hands, he reached the shore. the newly planted garden,” said grandpa, ‘‘and | then —” his voice was very low, “an’ then—I 
Jenny glowed with pride in her hero. “O | I can’t spare one of the men to tend to him, so | dimbed up here—an’ Dobbin’s in the garden ‘i 
om, Iam so glad you have come back safe!” | the poor fellow must stay in the barn.”’ “Well, well, well!” laughed grandpa. “I 
“le cried. “Oh, how brave you are! I am sure| Teddy was only seven, and he felt just a wee | guess we’ve had a surprise party all around! | 
/ saw those dreadful sharks after you! But | bit frightened of horses, for you see he lived in| You surprised Dobbin, he surprised you, and 
where are the pearls?” the city and not on a farm. He screwed his | you both surprised me, that’s certain!” 
“Here,” said Tom, and he handed her the forehead all up in a knot he thought sohard,and| “If I’d had a clothes-line,” faltered Teddy, 
lucky-bone. then he said, “I’ll do it!’’ | “I could have held on when I climbed up here. | 
“They are bee-yutiful pearls!” she said. “I | When he reached the barn he marched straight | I’ll get it next time, grandpa,”’ he added, brightly. | 
“hall have an imperial crown made out of them, | into Dobbin’s stall. | But grandpa answered very decidedly: “There | 
and a necklace and teeth. I always thought| ‘Come along, Dobbin!’’ he said bravely, as he | mustn’t be any next time, Teddy, remember! | 
‘eth like pearls’ sounded lovely, you know. I | untied the big halter and seized the end of it | One surprise party is a plenty for one summer!” 
“ay, Tom, wasn’t it good that I gave you the | firmly in his hand. And then he went to hunt for Dobbin. 
‘ucky-bone? If I hadn’t, you couldn’t have| Dobbin walked hurriedly out over the barn MARGARET DANE. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Celia, Cleopatra, Adriana, Emilia, Miranda, 
Charmian, Beatrice, Ophelia, Nerissa, Portia, 
Helena, 'Thisbe, Gertrude, Goneril, Cordelia, 
Andromache, Kosaline, Perdita, Regan, Hermione, 
Rosalind, Silvia, Isabella, Titania, Imogen, 
Hermia. 

2. 1. Salem, ale. 2. Cloth, lot. 3. Gruel, rue. 
4. Fever, Eve. 5. Crown, row. 6. Athens, then. 

3. Ali, Alp; lies, lieu; sear, scat; pea, pen; 
lave, lava; pall, palm—Israel Putnam. 

4. Penn Treaty Tree. Charter Oak. Tree 
where Absalom was hanged by the hair. Prince 
Charlie’s Oak. Tree under which Washington 
took command of the army. The “spreading 
chestnut-tree” of the “Village Blacksmith.” The 
oak and the linden into which Philemon and 
Baucis were transformed. 

5. Planes, palms, beeches (beaches), button- 
woods, limes, ashes, elders, peppers, corks, firs 
(furs), breadfruit, yew (ewe). 














CURRENT: EVENTS 


FOREIGN COMMERCE.—The returns of the 
foreign commerce of the United States for March 
reflect certain changed conditions. There is an 
abatement in the unusual demand for cotton, 
which served to carry last year’s exports to 
exceptional figures; and there is some falling off 
in the demand for manufactured goods. Alto- 
gether, the merchandise exports were smaller by 
about $9,000,000 than in March of last year. 
But on the other hand, the increase in imports, 
which was a conspicuous feature of last year’s 
trade, has ceased, and there was a falling off of 
imports to the amount of $10,006,000 as compared 
with March, 1900. The favorable balance of 
trade was, therefore, larger than a year ago. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN GERMANY. 
—The German Emperor has ordered the com- 
pulsory teaching of the English language in the 


German high schools; and the study of French, 


which hitherto has been compulsory, is made 
optional. The change is ‘significant of the | 


increasing importance of the English-speaking | 


peoples in the world’s affairs, and especially in 
commerce and industry, which makes some 
knowledge of the English language indispensable 
to members of the great trading nations. 

CUBA AND THE UNITED StratTeEs.— The 
Cuban Constitutional Convention, April 12th, by 
a vote of 18 to 10, declared against the acceptance | 
of the conditions contained in the “Platt amend- 
ment” to the army bill, in which Congress defined 
the relations which should exist between the 
United States and Cuba. This amendment was 
summarized in this column in The Companion 
of March 14th. The next day the convention 
adopted a resolution which was practically a 
reconsideration of this vote, and which postponed 
action on the Platt amendment until a commis- 
sion of five, headed by the president of the 
convention, could visit Washington, confer with 
President McKinley, and report. 

FRANCE, ITALY AND Russ1A.—During the 
second week in April a large Italian squadron, 
commanded by the Duke of Genoa, visited Toulon 
to convey to President Loubet of France a formal 
expression of the friendship of Italy. The city 
was gay with French and Italian colors, the 
visiting fleet was warmly welcomed, and there 
were exchanges of decorations and compliments 
between the president and his guests. Earlier 
in the same week a Russian squadron, com- 
manded by Admiral Birileff, visited V illefranche 
on a similar friendly errand, and there were new 
demonstrations of the warmth of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. Both visits had obvious polit- 
ical significance, but the most that can be safely 
deduced from them is that the alliance between 
France and Russia is as strong as ever; and 
that Italy does not interpret her obligations to 
Germany and Austria, her partners in the Triple 
Alliance, as forbidding the cultivation of friendly 
relations with France. 

A Coanine STATION IN MeExico.—The 
first coaling station to be established by the 
United States on foreign soil has been completed 
at Pichalingui, on the west coast of Mexico. 
The station is on California Bay, at the extreme 
tip of the peninsula known as Lower California. 
Docks and coal warehouses capable of holding 
5,000 tons of coal have been built, and the station 
is now being stocked. The work has the full 
authorization of the Mexican government. 

BRIGHTER DAys IN Russ1A.—The student 
disturbances in Russia seem to have subsided. 
There are encouraging signs of a purpose to pay 
some attention to the real grievances of the 
students. The St. Petersburg chief of police 
has been dismissed for his brutalities during the 
rioting. In place of the Minister of Edueation 
who was assassinated, the tsar has appointed 
Gen. P. S. Vannofsky, Ex-Minister of War, 
who was at the head of the commission which 
investigated the students’ complaints two years 
ago, and recommended conciliatory measures. 
In his rescript notifying him of his appointment, 
the tsar announced that the time had come for 
thorough revision and improvement of the 
scholastic system, and told the new minister 
that he had chosen him to cooperate with himself 
in this work. Almost the first act of Minister 
Vannofsky was the release of from 300 to 400 
students who were under arrest. 
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atches two fish to the com- 

mon hook’s op ne. Dealers wanted. 
PARDON 1 FISH HOOK ©0,, OWENSBORO, KY. 


in the West are 
very short of tele- 
graph operators. 


here, and when competent we will fea to start you 
in the service and furnish you a pass Mo your desti- 
nation. Write for catalogue. 29 years old. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 















































THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 
guarantees you Ab- 
solute and 
Pleasure in os 
Fits any wheel, Your 
wheel always under 
control. Security on 
hills. A luxury on 
the level. You Ride 50 
Miles, but Pedal on! 
35 Miles. 100, 
satisfied riders last 
year. Sold by all 
dealers. Booklet free. 
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CYCLING 


No cycling so comfortable as 
when your mount 


i} MONARCH 


BICYCLE 
Chainless or Chain Model E 
Ride a Monarch aad keep in 
froat ; 


~ yi ea 




















ointeton ty FLIES 


The Medical Age, June 10, 1900, 
Says: “An intere wom) 
ment illustrative “ot ssi- 
bility o Ny yp me ission of infection 

.- 


mmunica F. Sm 
“| of Sierra Leone (Public itealth, 
Dee., 1899). Four Petri dis’ 
were prepared, three with socks 
and one with a culture of 


k first 
over a sterile dish Ro * then 
over the one on which was the 


sterile ones (Nos. 3 and 4). 
1, 3 and 4 were then placed in 
ineubator. On the following day 
No. 1 showed only a few cocci, 
but Nos, 3 and 4 showed colonies 
of diphtheria bacilli in the tracks 
of the fly.” In other words: 

ist. Four dishes of gelatinous 
food were so Peven th that the 
contained not even the smalles 
germ of any kin 

2d. Sol 


me 
were planted in 

3d. was made to walk 
over Dish No. 1, so that its feet 
were perfectly "cleaned, every- 
thing mys to them picked 


diphtheria germs 


~ >: ous surface re- 
ining scion +o same. 
mith. n the fly was made to 


walk over Dish No. 2, containing 
the diphtheria germ 

5th. To learn if any diphtheria 
germs had fastened themselves 
to the fly’s feet it was made to walk over the pure 
sterilized dishes Nos. 3 and 4 

6th. Dishes Nos. 3 and 4 were placed i 

incubator L 4 fait by the fy’ gin whic aataht. have 


been de 
7th. = next de odtonles of bacilli had de- 
velo ed in the tracks of the fly —— proving 
ome a — —y Kip Paper will | 
—y-~ ond will prevent flies 
from Efecting sy It yoate es the germ as well 
as the fly, and coats them both over with a 
varnish from which they can never escape. 
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‘Be a Writer. 


Earn money at home writing stories and articles. We 
know what editors want. Send stamp for our prospectus 


















| containing helpful suggestionstoyoung writers and val- 
| —- information concerning Cire ceniiies bee ae 
edit and criticize manuscri 


pts. We have some’ 
say. Writers’ Aid Association, 150K Nassau 8t., wy ng ng 
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INSTRU MENTS. Indorsed by 
e great Jules Lev Calgig the best in 
the world. , 400 illus- 
trations, Positively the 


est prices on ‘eee Instruments, 

Uniforms and Supplies of all kinds. 

Also contains Basic and Instruc- 
nds. 


LYON & HEALY, 
, 40 Adams 8t., Chicago. 
+] FIVE Articles— 
AGENT $ patted FREE express prepuld. 
for stirring 
and mixing 
batter. Itis 
7 ngewe as S 
mnfrs. 
Alaminam, Grealte snd Tia Ware in U8. Dept. 40 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing suffi- 
cient water .to last 10 to 15 days. 
Plants thrive in them. Over 100 
styles. 13 to 62 inches in height. 
$3 to $75 each. Write for price-list. 


Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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$60 to $30 


Cycling 
the very best of outdoor exer- 
cise, and pleasant recreation, 
will build up the weak and 
fortify the strong. 
















1901 
Imperial 
Bicycles 


are better 
than ever. 
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dealers everywhere. 
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takes the dirt 
and leaves the | 
clothes | | 











WILL beautify Ri 
home at the smallest 
possible cost. You can 
apply 2 yourself and 

make your old furniture 
and t he woodwork and 
tr §, of = soos look 


pain ty use se jordinary 
SATSUMA 
INTERIOR 
ENAMELS 


at the same price? 
Send_for our PLY E 
an 


Home Without Buying 
New Furniture.” 


All good dealers handle 
them if if yours does not, 


HEATH & MILLIGAN 
MFG. CO., 
Baten tikes Settet 
Dept. A, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1851. 








catalogue explains 
ur unique 


‘equi 

the catalogue we 
resent four em- 
ossed pianos in 
miniature—the most 
costly advertise- 
ment ever offere 
to the public. Write 
to-day. 
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THE BUBONIC PLAGUE.—It is only by an | 
occasional grouping of scattered press despatches 
that the progress of the bubonic plague in widely 
separated parts of the world becomes manifest. 
At Canton, China, there were 10,000 deaths from 
the plague in the six weeks ending April 11th. | 
In the Bombay presidency there were nearly 1,800 | 
cases and 1,300 deaths in the week ending Febru- | 
ary 8th. In the infected districts of Russia the 
disease is abating. Deaths from the plague have | 
been recently reported-at Rio Janeiro, Hongkong | 
und Mauritius, and in the Argentine Republic. 
In Cape Colony the plague is steadily increasing, 
and it is feared that the rats which have been 
driven out of Cape Town will carry it northward. | 
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A SWELL AFFAIR < 


‘DENTS 
| ‘Toothache qu 


> STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. R 3 
Not a Chewing Gum. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes. Insist 
upon DENT’S; the original and only G 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent § 



































INCANDESCENT LIGHT AND THE EYES.— 
The medical faculty of the University of Heidel- 
perg has recently made a report on the effect 
upon the eyes of incandescent light, whether 
from an électric lamp or from a gas mantle. 
Their verdict is that such light is not harmful. 





DESTRUCTIVE POWERS OF WHITE: ANTS. | 
It is said that in Rhodesia white ants destroy 
books and articles of clothing left on tables or | 
hanging on nails. The Rev. A. Lebeeuf gives, | 
in the Zambezi Mission Record, the following | 
surprising picture: “On 
awaking in the morning 
you are astonished to) 
see a cone-shaped object | 
on the brick floor, a} 
short distance from | 
your bed, with two holes | 
at the top. On closer | 
examination you dis-| 
cover that the holes | 
have just the size and | 
shape of the inside of your boots, which you | 
incautiously left on the floor the night before. 
They have given form and proportion to an ant- 
heap, and nothing is left of them except the nails, | 
eyelets and, maybe, pak of Re tpdie,” 
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CANADA’S nl PRODUCTION. — Al- 
though nickel was not discovered in paying 
quantity in Canada until 1887, it is said that that | 
country now produces 40 per cent. of the world’s 
supply of nickel. The deposits of the metal are 
in a district near Sudbury in Ontario, covering 
an area about 70 miles by 40. The ore contains 
about three per cent. of nickel and about an 
equal quantity of copper, together with consider- 
able iron and sulphur. The nickel and copper 
are not extracted in Canada, but in the United 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
Adi orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits 2-4 Skirts 
for Summer. 


N the Spring a woman’s 
fancy turns to thoughts 
of Summer garb. Turns 

to pretty, long - wearing, 
sensible garb, if she be a 
wise woman. In other 
words, turns to us. 
Summer Dresses and 
Skirts for ordinary or ex- 
traordinary wear, pretty 
as can be, stylish, shapely, 
yy lasting, and at the very 
least prices for which the 
best materials can be made 
up in the best styles. 
This is what you will 
Me) find in our Catalogue: 


=~ Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 









Visiting Costumes, 


lined throughout with 
excellent taffeta silk, 
5 up. 
Skirts, $4 up. Wash —*. ss up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 


Wash Dresses, $4 ae 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the 
rest—sent /rce upon request. Every garment you 
ed therefrom made to your measure and 
gaara’ to fit and pease you. If it does not, 
back, and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 





States. One mine has already reached a depth 
of 1,000 feet. 


THE TRUMPET OF A Moru.— The late 
Professor Moseley, the English entomologist, 
maintained that the noise produced by the death’s- 
head moth comes from the insect’s proboscis, and 
is caused by blowing air through it. Recently 

; Professor Poulton em- 
ployed a stethoscope in 
the examination of a 
living specimen of the 
moth, in the presence of 

' the Linnean Society, and 
proved that the sound really does come from the 
proboscis ; and then, by showing that the sound 
ceased when the end of the proboscis was dipped 
in water, he supported Professor Moseley’s 
opinion that a blast of air was the cause of the 
noise. 





New SPECIES OF MOUNTAIN-SHEEP.—A 
new species of mountain-sheep has just been 
recognized by Director Hornaday of the New 
York Zoological Park. The specimen was sent | 
to him from Dawson City, and he has named the | 
species Ovis Fannini in honor of Mr. Fannin, | 
the curator of the Provincial Museum of British 
Columbia. It is known in the Klondike region 
as the “saddlebacked” or the “‘piebald’’ sheep. 
The head, breast, neck, abdomen and the inside | 
of the fore legs are snow-white, while the | 
remainder of the body is of a brownish gray 
color. 





KITES IN THE SEAROH FOR THE PoLE.— 
Capt. J. C. Bernier of Quebec, who is one of the 
adventurers now planning a fresh attack upon 
the North Pole, thinks that, even if he fails to 
reach the pole, or its immediate neighborhood, he 
can at least bring back photographs of inaccessi- 





a few years past photographs of 
CAPTAIN BERNIER- ticable in the Arctic. He also 


the earth’s surface taken at high 

elevations by the aid of kites have 
intends to despatch small balloons each month 
«carrying records of the progress of the expedition, 


ble places and scenes by employing kites carrying 
=} phic cameras. Within | 

. become comparatively common, 

z / and Captain Bernier believes 

that the method will prove prac- 

hoping that some of these balloons may drift far 
enough to the south to be picked up by vessels 

or in inhabited lands. 


THE “Canats” OF MARS AND THE 
Moon’s “Sgas.”—The French astronomer, 
Monsieur Flammarion, recently induced a num- 
ber of persons to observe the moon with the 
haked eye, and then to represent what they had 
secn by drawing sketches of the lunar disk. It 
May be remarked that the full moon seen with the 

ied eye covers about the same space as Mars 
cwed with the average powers of a telescope. 
© result of Flammarion’s experiment was the 
rh of a series of sketches showing the 
So-called “seas’? of the moon represented as 
elongated markings, sometimes as lines, and 
occasionally as parallel stripings, recalling, in a 
Seneral way, some of the pictures of the “canals” 
0! Mars. He remarks that these drawings are a 
lesson on the value to be attached to observations 
of things at the limit of visibility. 
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O, I want the Genuine 
‘Iron Clads’ made 

by Cooper, Wells & Co. My 
wife would send back anything 


else. Send to the factory for 
half a dozen pairs of their 
No. 188, and send them up 
when they come.” 


They came and William was 
as pleased as a boy who had 
received half a dozen pairs of 


IMPROVED 


“Iron Clads” 


No. 19 with Triple Knee. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them send 
25 cents for sample pair, prepaid, 
and state size wanted. 

COOPER, WELLS & CoO., 
St. Joseph, Mich, 











119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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e also furnish, if desired, 
with “The hicago,” a 
complete course 
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Chicago, Iil., U. 8. A. 
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ARE FITTED WHEN THEY ARE KNITTED, 
and so they Always Fit, and Wear Better for it. 
YOUR UNDERGARMENTS OUGHT TO BE THE MOST COM- 


FORTABLE AND BEST-FITTING PART OF YOUR 
WARDROBE. With a Lewis Tension Yoke 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 208 Main Street, JANESVILLE, WIS. 











































there is perfect ease and long wear. Their 
siltrine and linen suits are a wonder- 
ful summer comfort. 

GEN. CORBIN, Adj.-Gen. U. 8. A., says: 

Jam very much pleased with the 

goods of the Lewis Knitting Company. 
They are the best of any of which 1 
have knowledge. 
Made in all weights and styles of fabrics. 
Ask your dealer for them, Accept no sub- 
stitute, but send two-cent stamp for Catalogue, 
illustrated from life, with directions for self- 
measurements. We will fill your order and 
guarantee entire satisfaction. 





You will find 300 ticks to the 
minute; 18,000 to the hour; 
432,000 to the day; 157,680,000 to 

e year—then think of the life- 
time of an Elgin and try to realize 
what it means for a pocket time- 
piece to work perfectly day and 
night through a generation of 
time, and still be always 
accurate, always enduring. A 
mechanical marvel. 


The World's 
Standard 


All jewelers sell Elgins in cases to suit, 

An Elgin watch always bas the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 

Send t for free booklet—“The Ways of a Watch.” 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, lil. 
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to your ear and listen to the ticks. 
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| Better Pies 
than Grandma 
used to make 


will be yours if you use WHITE 
‘COTTOLENE. Grandma 
used lard because she knew of 
|nothing better. Animal fats (and 
‘more especially hog lard) are 
mostly impure, and are con- 
demned by eminent physicians 


everywhere as unwholesome 
and unhealthful. There is no 
hog fat in 


| White 
Cottolene. 


It is a pure vegetable shorten- 
ing, and food cooked with it is 
| wholesome, delicious, appetizing 
‘and healthful. Ask your phy- 
sician and he will tell you to use 


| WHITE COTTOLENE. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


en York—Montreal, 

' le Manufacturers. 

¢# FREE! sy gainty booklet, 
r ublic Secret, 

mailed free to oe Lae ss. For two 

| 2cent stamps we will send free our 

™ 125-page recipe book, “Home Helps,” 

edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


P. S.—No Hog Fat in COTTOLENE. 
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AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 
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Tire Bell 


Two hammers stand upright inside 
the bell. These are thrown spouse 
alternately striking a sharp, quick 
blow producing two low clear, 
musical tones in perfect harmony 
The most popular tire bell made 


Price 75 cents. 


Beware of imitations; get the GENUIN 
MOSSBERG CHIME TIRE BE ih 


Sold by every dealer. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


















Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
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il 
ubscription 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an i 


aper of eight pages. Its s 

price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the . All 
additional pages over cignt which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Com 
should be made in a 


Express Money-Order. 


weekly 


penion, when sent by mail, 

Post-Office Money-Order, or 

an WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are requir 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to w me 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qoar paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ying money to strangers 
to renew subscrip ions. Sonewnls of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
7) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CONVULSIONS. 


HE sight of a person in convul- 
sions is terrifying, but in the 
great majority of cases the 
sufferer is in no immediate 
danger. Whether or not the 
convulsion foreshadows a 

») serious ending depends upon 

a variety of causes. As a rule, convulsions 

are more serious in adults than in children, 

especially very young children. 

Two things are necessary for the occurrence of 
convulsions: first, an unstable condition of the 
nervous system,—the predisposing cause, —and 
secondly, some exciting cause sufficient to disorder 
the weakened nerve-centers. The instability of the 
nervous system is more pronounced in children 
than in adults, and seems often to be hereditary, 
the members of certain families being more prone 
to fits than others. 

Certain chronic diseases of nutrition, such as 
rickets, are associated with an irritability of 
the brain and spinal cord, and convulsions are 
peculiarly frequent in children suffering from such 
diseases. 

Convulsions in children are very common at the 
onset of one of the acute fevers, such as searlatina 
or measles. At that time the convulsions have 
no special significance, but when occurring later 
during an attack of scarlet fever, they may point 
to the existence of kidney disease. In whooping- 
cough convulsions are sometimes produced in 
consequence of deficient aeration of the blood, 
owing to a partial collapse of the lungs. 

In children convulsions are perhaps most com- 
monly the result of some disorder of the digestive 
tract, caused by the presence of indigestible 
material in the stomach or bowels, or of intestinal 
worms. 

Inflammation of the ear is another common 
exciting cause of convulsions, but teething, which 
is blamed for so many fits, very seldom causes 
convuisions unless the eruption of the teeth is 
exceedingly difficult and painful. 

In children, as in adults, convulsions may be due 
to hysteria or to epilepsy. They may be caused 
by a great shock to the nervous system, such as a 
severe fright. Meningitis or a tumor of the brain 
may also cause them, both in children and in adults, 

Whatever the cause, it will be safe to put a child 
with convulsions into a not too hot bath—say ata 
temperature of about ninety-six or ninety-seven 
degrees. 

Nerve sedatives are usually prescribed in the 
hope of preventing a second convulsion, but the 
cause, if discoverable, must of course be removed. 

| three boys and as many girls, each with a 

pet dog,—or, conservatively, with three pets 
among them,—will learn with regret that dogs may 
have their teeth drawn or filled. 

At present the only dog dentist is supposed to 
be in London, but there is no telling how soon 
existence in the United States may be further 
complicated for the good man who pays theifamily 
bills by an account with Doctor Stopem, such as: 

“Filling Fido’s bicuspid, $5.” 

“Crowning Nero, $10.” 

“Extracting Prinny’s right molar, under ether, 
$1.75.” 

However, as dogs have teeth, there is no reason 
why they should not have toothache; and if they 
have toothache, why should they not be taken to 
a dentist to have the offending teeth drawn? 

A good deal of the snapping and snarling of 
puppies is due to teething. As in infants of the 
human race, new teeth come and try to push the 
old ones out, and sometimes serious complications 
ensue. So the dog dentist has to take out the 
milk-teeth and give the second ones a chance. 

The London dentist who devotes himself to 
the pets of his patrons does not use amalgam 
fillings, but gold. The bulldog is said to be the 
best patient; he will bear having his jaw pulled 
off without a whimper. On the other hand, the 
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DENTISTRY FOR DOGS. 
HE indulgent American parent of two or 


| mountain-lions. oe. P 
thought them dead, but as I | 2 


THE YOUTH'S 


| These delicate, high-strung little creatures are 
| sometimes frightened into fits when the work of 
| extracting a tooth begins. 

On the whole, dogs bear the torture to which the 
dentist subjects them about as well as most men. 
Sometimes they bite, but that, we may assume, is 
because they have never been taught to find relief 
in exclamations. 

Of course the “yaller” dog, which nobody owns, 
will never be in a position to patronize a dental 
surgeon. He must grin and bear his toothache, 
and continue to wear his own teeth long after he 
has ceased to look pretty when he smiles. And 
there is a nobler type of dog for which no one 
could desire such artificialities—the dog of the lost 
tribe to which the tremendous “Rab” belonged. 
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HIS HAIR STOOD ON END. 


“Up to five years ago,” said a prospector to a 
St. Louis Republic reporter, “I didn’t believe in 
such a thing as a man’s hair standing on end;” 
and then the old gentleman told the story of the 
fright that led him to change his mind: 

I was in the mountains of Idaho with a pied, 


and we ran short of fresh meat, so one d 
my gun and started off alone. 1 went into a ravine 


nm a queer sight. Not four feet 
e full blaze of the sun, lay four 


I came suddenly wu 
in front of me, in 


For half a minute 
stood staring at them with my heart in my mouth 
every one of them sprang jf with a growl. An 

hey faced round at me, loo ing ugly; sniffing the 

air with their whiskers drawn back, showing the 
white line of their teeth, switching their tails and 
looking like demons. 

As for me, I stood rooted to the spot. I couldn’t 
move, from sheer fright. A queer, numb sensation 
began in my ankles and crept up my body, and 
I literally felt my hair rise. 

I stood there motionless for several minutes; 
then one of the beasts dropped his tail and whined. 
The others followed his example. My presence 
mystified them. A few seconds later they turned 
about and crept away down the ravine, looking 
back stealthily two or three times to see me. 

When A! were out of sight I began to breathe 
again. I didn’t care to hunt any more that day, 
and made for the camp at top speed. That was 
the time my hair stood on end, and my scalp was 
sore to the touch for a week afterward. 
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STANDING THE TEST. 


Savages are apt either to overrate their own 
abilities or to underrate the skill of the civilized 
man. A Canadian explorer in the country of the 
Eskimos tells how he astonished a native: 

I had been diligently exercising myself in the art 


of harpoon-throwing, and one day, having become 
somewhat expert, was thus amus me when 


a of natives came along. ne » 
doubtless supposing me to be a novice, stood wu 

at what he thought a safe ce, cried ou 
in Eskimo, “Go ahead! Throw!” 


Promptly accepting the challenge, I hurled m 
harpoon, which made so straight for the astonis 
man’s breast that he did not know which way to 
jump, and barely got out of the way in time to save 


self. 
As the shaft passed him and went ecating 
through a flour-barrel behind where he had s' 4 
his companions had a great laugh at his expense. 
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WITH CHINESE SAUCE. 


Boys in China may be shut up in the wood-shed 
to learn to read the ten thousand books of 
Confucius backward, but there is no “higher 
education” for Chinese girls. With them nature 
has her say. 


A young husband took a friend home unexpect- 
edly. There was no tea in the house, and a servant 
was sent toborrowsome. The little wife arranged 
the tea-table and put the water to boil. Very soon 
it boiled, and it became necessary to pour in cold 
water. This happened several es. The tea- 
kettle finally overflowed, and no tea had come. 
Then the wile said: 

“As we don’t seem Hkely to have any tea, you 
had better offer your friend a bath.” 

Would any American “girl graduate” have been 
80 artlessly hospitable? 
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PITY THE POOR RICH. 


Two ladies were discussing the spectacular 
»existence of a very rich man. 


“Yes, my dear,” said one, ‘‘I knew him when he 
worked for Uncle Joe for three dollars a week. 
Of course that is the fixed price for all millionaires 
who have made their money, and it does make one 
tired, but this is literally true. And now he has a 
house in New York, another at Newport, a farm 
on Long Island, an estate in Lenox and cottages 
at Tuxedo and Aiken, besides a t and a 
peiyate car that is the apotheosis of leather and 


“Where is his home?” asked the other. 

“Home? He hasn’t any. When the t as 
rich as that they’ve no more home instinct than 
milk-cans.” 
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TOO MUCH MONEY. 


They were discussing in one of the committee- 
rooms at Washington the railway postal cars, 
which cost three thousand dollars each to build 
and two thousand dollars a year to maintain. 


“The situation,” said one of the Congressmen, 


somewhat insignificant lawyer who, in conversa- 
tion with a judge, remarked: ‘It costs me six 
thousand dollars a year to live.’ 

“The judge looked him over critically, leaned 
back in his chair and said: 
we ~ if I were you I wouldn’t pay it! It ain’t 
wor leg 
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THOUGHTFUL HUSBAND. 


Parting is hard to bear, and the young man who 
endeavors to soften its pangs for his bride of a 
month certainly deserves commendation. 


are settled in our own home, must you leave me 
for three whole days for the sake of business 
a asked the clinging wife in a tone of 
reproach. 

Ri must, dear Mabel,” said the young husband; 
“but to make the separation seem less abrupt, 1 
am going on the accommodation train instead o: 





“softest” dogs are the King Charles spaniels. 


the express.” : 


and was making my way along a little brook, when | 


“reminds me of the story of the pompous but | 


“And now that our honeymoon is over and we | 
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COMPANION. 


Cultivation and preservation —the strong points | 
of Rubifoam. It makes young teeth healthy and 
beautiful, and keeps them so. 2c. everywhere. [Adp. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions 
secured. Expenses low. iculars 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 


MAY 2, 1901. 
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WALTER VERNON CLARK, 
age 14 months; weight 26 
Geararwee raised on Mellin’s 

‘cod since three weeks old. He 


> has six teeth and has always been 

. 2} healthy. hepez, and hearty. Mrs. W. 

oO 3) S Clark, 2132 Curtis St., Denver, 
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al ly It. 
— : Made from varied colored 
os _ fiber paper. Fold like 
: news t for pocket. 
Will fly easier and with 
less care than any 

, other known kite. 

Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spool 
—. nye I 22x Hy *3 14. Mailed prepaid to any 
address in the Unit 
States or Canada for 10c., 3 for 25c. 
Send coin or 2-cent stamps. A tandem of kites, the 
delight of young andold. Agents wanted everywhere. 

ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE CO., 
Patenteess and Sole Mfrs. Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 
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orado. Send for a sample of 
Mellin’s Food to Mellin’s Food Co., 


ton, Mass. 
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‘*‘Love of Nature enters 

strongly into the char- 

acter-building of youth.” 
CYCLING 


brings the cyclist in close touch 
with Nature, builds up the youth 
of to-day into the successful man 
of the future. 


Med! 


BICYCLES 


( 

( 

' are better than the average juvenile wheels, 
P but cost only 
4 

4 

4 

( 


BABIES’ JERSEYS.} 


Made of fine quality Jer- 
sey. Especially adapted 
for seashore and moun- 
tain wear in light blue, 
white, navy and scarlet, 
with stripes on collar, 
cuffs and around bottom. 
Sizes, 2 to 8 years. 
Standing collar. 


*1.65 


By mail, postage paid, 
6 cents extra. 
Laced Front, Sailor 
Collar, . . $2.50. 
By mail, postage paid, 

7 cents extra. ; 
OUR CATALOGUE, in new form, listing nearly 


Arti for Childr 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt § 
of this advertisement and four cents postage. 


Address Dept. 15, 4 


60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 3 
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POPP LLL LLL Dt 


$22 and $20 


Adults’ $25 Ideals are very good wheels 
for the price asked. 


Indian Poster covered Catalogue 
Sree of dealers everywhere. : : 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO _NEW YORK 


> 
, 























Bicycles 
“The Yellow Fellows’’ 


N EASY, exhilarating ride of thirty minutes or so and you are 
out among “green fields and running brooks,’”’ on shady roads, 
where the air is clear, pure and invigorating. 

With a Stearns you can almost live in the country,—can spend 
all your tev moments there, anyway, — and you need give no thought 
to your cle. It is made to be depended upon, so perfect in every 
| nea ag ane its very narrow tread, it requires but the minimum of 
exe: 7 

The Stearns is beautifully simple in construction, graceful, dashing, 
strong, swift. Go to our local dealer and see it. Perfection is evident 
at every point. Or, send for our new ae which contains good descrip- 
tions and illustrations of all styles of “‘ Yellow Fellows.” 


$40 *50 75 $80 


CRESCENT SALES DEPARTMENT 
MAIN OFFICE: 497-501 Wells St., Chicago, lil. EASTERN BRANCH: 36 Warren St., New York 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 411 Market St., San Francisco 


“If It’s Yellow, It’s a Stearns” 
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shell, snuggled right up under the bowsprit, 
| where the stick lifted a few inches from ~" 








figurehead. : 

The mother bird had just brought a fat worm 
to her family, whose faint peepings could be 
heard when one listened intently, and Captain 
John said, ‘Hush!’ while he gazed with kindly | 
interest at the pretty picture. | 

“Well, now, ain’t that just cute! 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE ‘“ ROBIN.” 


Of all the vessels that ever sailed the sea none the owner of the brig. 
has had better luck than the brig Robin, and Mrs. Fernald remarked that the vessel would | 
no vessel that ever sailed out of the Penobscot | soon be launching, and that they would have to | 
is more kindly remembered to this day. take the nest out of that. Captain John looked 

There was every reason why the Robin should | thoughtful, said that it would be a pity to disturb | 
be lucky, say the old sailors of this town, for she | the birds, and then they went home. 
was built by a good man, of good materials, was The last stroke of work had been done on ine 
jvunched on a sunny day in summer when the | brig, and people had come from far and wide to | 
wind was in the west, and got her name through | admire her, for, as vessels went in those days, 
an act of mercy that brought the blessings of all | she was a beauty. The crew had been paid off, 
the people along the river upon her and the and nothing remained but to block the brig up 
tender-hearted man who owned and built her. and let her go. 

Capt. John Fernald was one of the big men of | Captain John said nothing, but it was noticed 
Winterport. He had been a sailor, boy and that every day he went and looked over the 
man, and after making what the river people | buffalo-rail at the bird’s nest on the figurehead. 
called a “right handy pile of money,” had settled | Everybody had seen the nest, but no one had 
down on shore, running a chandlery, doing a | thought much about it, supposing that when the 
little brokerage for the coasters, also some | time for launching came the birds, a fine family 
farming, and through it all living strictly up to | of robins, would be evicted or take their chances 
the ten’ commandments. He went to church on | of going overboard when the brig slid into the 
Sundays, but was never noted for professions | Penobscot. 
of piety, and he was respected by saint and| A week went by—two weeks, and still no 
sinner alike from Frankfort Marsh to Bangor. | / launch. People began to ask if Capt. John 
There was always “something doing” with | Fernald was “Goin’ to keep that vessel of hisn | 

Captain John, and when any man wante?a job | | just to look at;’”’ and as freights were high and | 
he was the first applied to. | vessels fit for the West India trade were scarce | 

It was a very hard winter that followed Cap-| up at Bangor, the inquiries came thick and fast | 
tain John’s retirement from the sea, and a score | | as to when the brig was to take her dip. Soon | 
or more of the best ship-carpenters of Winterport | the suspicion got abroad that Captain John had | 
gone “wrong in his head,” and much 
sympathy was expressed for him, for he | 
was everywhere liked. 

Bad boys had by this time discovered the 
robins’ nest, and had begun to investigate 
it too closely, so that Captain John, who 
seldom swore, threatened them in most 
vigorous terms that he would wring the 
neck of the first cub that dared to look over 
the buffalo-rail of the brig, or go forward 
on her at all. After that the robin family 
lived in peace, for the boys knew that 
Captain John was “a terror’ when stirred 
up, and that if they stirred him up they 
would also get a good “whaling” at home. 

The sun was mounting high, and the 
new paint on the brig’s sides had begun 
to show little blisters. “’Tain’t doin’ of 
her any good, settin’ there high an’ dry,” 
the old ship-carpenters declared among 
themselves, and the riggers said that her | 
rigging would all slack up if she was going 
to stay ashore forever; besides, they 
wanted to finish their job, which they 
couldn’t do until the vessel was afloat. | 
Then it was remembered that the vessel 
had not been named, and that was very 
queer, too. Every vessel that had ever been | 
built in Winterport up to that time had 
been named weeks before her launching, 
and here was this one all ready to go over- 
board and her stern as blank as a barn door! | 

The mystery of Fernald’s unnamed, | 
and vicinity were out of a job and ‘‘down in the | unlaunched vessel had almost ceased to be talked 
mouth.” These men used to come to the Fernald | about, when one Sunday, late in June, Captain 
store to hear the ship news and play checkers,| John came home from the shipyard with joy | 
and they had all become very tired of loafing and | written all over his face. “Well, Mary, we’ll 
discouraged at the dull outlook, when one day have a launchin’ now,” said he. | 
Captain John startled them with the proposition: | “Yes?” responded Mrs. Fernald. | 

“Well, boys, s’posin’ we build a vessel 2” “Yes,” said Captain John, “they can all fly 

The checker game stopped short, and all hands an’ take care o’ themselves now. I saw "em | 
answered in chorus, ““What—when—where?” | teetering up aloft in that big elm on the bank, | 

“Right down here in the old Treat yard, an’ | an’ I got young Billy Crockett to put the nest | 
right now,” said Captain John. “I’ve got her | | up there, careful like, where they could see it. | 
all laid out in my mind, just what sort 0’ vessel | ”T'won’t be no sin to start that vessel now, for | | 
she’s goin’ to be, too.” | won’t be drivin’ any one’s babies out o’ house 

Then Captain John told them that he had made | an’ home.” 
up his mind to build a little brig, about two} Early Monday morning a painter came down 
hundred and fifty tons, short-masted and long- | from Bangor and painted Robin on the brig’s 
yarded, with plenty of beam, rather shoal, full | stern, in big gold letters, with a gold cable around | | 
bows and a long run aft. | it, and in the bow-knot of the cable he painted | 

“That’s a good model for both sailin’ an’ /a nest with robins in it. This was all done | 
carryin’,” said he, “just like the old Iranhoe, | according to Captain John’s directions, and 
an’ we can build her cheap now, ’sides givin’ you | under his critical eye. The people stood around | 
fellers a chance to pay your grub bill.”’ jon wondered. They said that Captain John 

Well, the frame of the brig was cut in the| was as queer as he was good. Pretty soon it 
near-by woods, and before long her keel was | began to leak out why the launch had been so 
stretched down on the slope of the shore, where | long delayed, and then it dawned upon the | 
the work could be seen from the back windows | Winterporters that Captain John’s heart was | 
of the Fernald store, and all that winter the | as soft as his hand was hard. 
sturdy ship-carpenters of Winterport and Frank-| On Wednesday the Robin was launched, and 
fort had plenty to do. as she slid down the ways the family of robins | 

When spring came and the ice went out of the | set up a song of joy in the branches of the tall 
l’enobseot and vessels began to swarm into|elm. “Hear them little creeters sing!” ex- 
hangor, the brig was all framed and planked, | claimed Captain John. The old foreman of the 
and the erew was at work laying her decks and | carpenters stood by, and as he grasped Captain | 
building her houses. In April the riggers came | John’s hand, “She’ll bea lucky vessel !”” said he. 
down from Bangor, and the brig’s masts began | And so she was. 
to rise. Soon she was all sparred out, except! Many a year coursed the Robin with her 
for her foretopgallantmast and the upper yards, | white wings from the Penobscot to far-away 
which were to be slung after the launching, so | lands, and always she came back safe and whole, 

that she might not be top-heavy on the stocks. with money for Captain John. She never found 

On the first of May, a fine Sunday, Captain | the door to Davy Jones’s locker, either, for when 
John and his wife walked down after church to | she got to be too old to go safely, they hauled 
the shipyard to look at the brig, and as they stood | her up on the shore where she was built, and to | 

on the high bank, where the jib-boom reached in | this day robins nest in springtime in the same | 
«mong the trees, Mrs. Fernald cried out : 

at John, see—there’s a bird’s nest on the 
vessel 

Captain John looked, and there, sure enough, 


| 
exclaimed | 
| 








“SEE, JOHN, SEE— THERE'S A BIKD’S NEST!” 


timbers of the brig whose blessing of good luck 
flowed from a tender heart. 
LAWRENCE T. SMYTH. 


| was a little nest, the size of half a cocoanut- |g 


' tall elm, whose branches wave over the moldering | 
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LATEST STYLE. 


The NEw 
COMPANION 
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BALL BEARINGS. 














HE New Companion is strictly high-grade, both in 
material and construction, and one of the leading 





and most popular High-Grade Sewing Machines. 











The factory where it is made is one of the largest 














and most firmly established in the world, and for 


extra parts, needles, etc., can ALWays be 
obtained when needed. 

The New Companion is sold at practically wholesale 
price because the machine is shipped direct from the 
factory to the home, thus saving the middleman’s profit 


and numerous incidental expenses. 





Some Special Features. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Double Feed. 
Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 


Ball Bearings. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Full Set Attachments. Quartered Oak Tables. 
Shipped Ready for Use. Tension Liberator. 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Ten Years. 





Ghe It is 
New Easy to 
Companion Operate, 
is the Attractive 
Machine in Design, 
for the and does 
Home a Wide 
or for the Range of 
Dressmaker. Work. 








‘*] have used my New Companion Sewing Machine six years, and find it as good 
as new, and like it very much.’’—Mrs. E. H. HOLT, Madison, Me. 

‘The New Companion Sewing Machine which you sent us about two years ago gives 
perfect satisfaction, and is admired by all who see it.’’—Gro. BippING, Newfane, N.Y. 

‘‘The New Companion Sewing Machine sent us last year is just fine. It is equal 
to any $50 machine the agents sell here.’’—Mrs. Dr. T. W. HERRON, Lesterville, Ind. 

‘‘Having tried and proved the New Companion Sewing Machine, I am pleased to 
say that it meets our expectations fully in every particular,°and in our judgment is the 
peer of any high-priced machines on the market. The ladies say, ‘It is a thing of 
beauty, and a joy forever.’ ’’—J. C. YONGUE, Orangeburg, S. C. 


We Pay the Freight. 


ErrHER Oak oR BLACK 





A CHOICE OF 
WooDWORK. 


We Orrer THREE STYLES, ALSO 

WALNU1 

Style No. | Five Drawers, Extension Leaf, $19.00. 

Style No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 

Style No. Be Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, $24.75. 

On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine, FREIGHT PaID, at 

any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 

or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, we will 
deliver any style Machine free for $3.00 extra. 


Send for our Latest Descriptive Book, 
Also Free Samples of Work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LINIMENT 


Golfers, Ball-Players, Athletes, Bicyclists, 
Fishermen and Sportsmen find no remedy 
for Stiff Muscles, Bruises, Sprains, Lame- 
ness and Soreness like Minard’s, <= :: 


The King of All Liniments. 
Powerful, penetrating, clean to use, gives instant re- 


lief, and leaves no oil or grease to soil the clothing. 


Large Bottles 25 Cents and $1.00 at Druggists, Grocers and 
General Stores. 


A POSTAL BRINGS FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 











Don’t say simply, ‘‘Send me some Vanilla,” or Lemon, 
Almond, Rose or whatever it may be, for the grocer keeps 
several brands of extracts and they all sell at about the 
same price, but the cost to him varies greatly, and if you 
have no preference in the matter of what you buy he will 
naturally send you the kind he makes the most 
profit on. You can’t blame the grocer—the fault is 
yours. Specify what you want. Say you want such 
and such a flavor of 


Baker's 
Extracts 


And why ‘Baker’s”’ rather than some 
other brand? Because veg are pure; 
made direct from the finest fruits by our 
new process | which we secure the fruit 
flavors in all their native purity and 
strength, and we give them to you as we 
get them— pure. Asa rule use but half as much of Baker’s as of any other flavorings — 
result, flavor perfect, money saved. Always in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


When You Order Extracts 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLEs. 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and ; 
restores the color to linens, | 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
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PRERE DEERE PEE PREPRESS 


She received this Bonbon FREE. 


This beautiful Sterling 
Silver Spoon, with gold- 
lined bowl, is one of the 


80 Articles Given Away | 


for Coupons saved from 
cans of 


UNION CLUB. 
COFFEE. 


SOLD BY LEADING 
GROCERS. 
SAVE THE 
COUPONS. 


Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 












Read this 
Letter. 


LincoLN, Seyms & Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 

» Gentlemen: 

I thank you very kindly for the 

’ HANDSOME BonsBoN Spoon which you 

so promptly sent me in answer to my 

letter, containing the required num- 

ber of coupons. Your premiums are 

) ALL AND MORE than you claim. for 

» them. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. F. P. Nuttinc, 

22 Wendell Ave. 











SPRINGFIELD, MAss., 





We can’t stop the flight of time; it’s a case of keep up or drop out of 
the race. The old forms of tapioca that required hours of soaking in 
preparation were too slow and dropped out. 


Minute Tapioca 


has taken their place, for it requires no soaking and is further superior in 
that it is never gummy, soggy nor lumpy — always light, delicious, wholesome. 


Sample and Mmute Recerpt Book for 2-cent stamp, or 
send 13 cents for these and package of Minute Gelatine. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, - - - Orange, Mass. 
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Hersom’s 
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THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wra pers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. " 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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A labor-saver—quick and easy shiner— 
polishes brightest, without odor, dust or 
muss—up to date—it’s a sunshine! 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 

























Damson Plums. 


Some fruits eat best raw, but Damson 
Plums are most delicious preserved—but 


they must be preserved right. 


Knights’ are Right. 


We use only the most perfect fruit of 
the finest varieties, and put it up with best 
quality of granulated sugar—but this 
isn’t the whole story. Back of all this 
there are years and years of experience,— 
trying, testing, watching results,— with- 
out which Knights’ Damson Plum Pre- 
serve would not be what it is—the 
finest on the market. 

If you want our goods (as we hope) and 
your grocer doesn’t keepthem please doan 
errand for us and tell him they’re made by 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








































